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A LOOK AHEAD 





ne 
Congress is about to start one of 

its fag-end rushes .. . Wages and 
hours legislation and spending-lend- 
ing program major obstacle to ad- 
journment . . - What are their pros- 
The probable answers. 


pects? a 








_ 

‘AGE and hour legislation is now better 
\ than a 60-40 prospect. Chances favor a 
cent minimum wage and a 44 hour maxi- 
mn week if legislation is enacted. 

White House pressure, organized labor sup- 
sort and evidence of Southern voter backing 
produced an overnight shift and make suc- 
cess of a planned Senate filibuster against the 


wages and hours measure doubtful. 


An investigation of monopoly practices 
and of price-fixing in industry will be order- 
ed by Congress. Control of this inquiry will 
lie with anti-trust approach rather than co- 
operative approach to the problem of Govern- 
ment-Industry relations. 

The President’s spending-lending program 
will have easy sailing when the votes are 
taken. This will include an enlarged PWA, 
expanded program of slum clearance, RFC 
work loans to railroads and a large scale 
WPA. Funds are likely to be earmarked. 


Remaining on the inactive list of Congress 
to the end of the session, tentatively set for 
June 3, will be bank holding company regula- 
tion, seven TVA’s and Government reorgani- 
zation. 

Business can discount its hope that Con- 
gress will prove a sure bulwark against White 
House plans. Labor pressure, when exerted 
by the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. in concert, 
will continue to get results. This means slim 
chance for important modification of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act to curb union 


power. 


Farm pressure, when coming from the 
grass roots, will continue to produce Govern- 
ment protections for farm income through 
subsidies and otherwise. This means an in- 
creased prospect of processing taxes next ses- 
sion to provide new revenue needed to bolster 
farm income further. 


Majority sentiment in both Houses of Con- 
sress continues to lean toward bigger and bet- 


ter subsidies 


Experimental reform projects, however, 
hold Jess and Jess interest for Senators and 
Representatives. 


A truce, and possibly peace, is an early 
Prospect in the long battle between the Gov- 
frnment and the nation’s electric power in- 
dustry, 

Terms of the truce will come to light with 
the settlement—now in prospect—of negotia- 
tions for purchase of some important private 
Power facilities in the Tennessee Valley. 


A cautious enforcement of the powers held 
y the SEC under the Utility Holding Com- 
Pany Act will be a further evidence of the 


changed conditions. 
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Wholly Exempt From Taxes 
& Doubled in Five Years 


Problem of Tax-Free Federal-Securities: 
Reasons Behind Their:Increase Since '32 


> 


Federal Securities, 


V 
t 


HE Federal Government has increased to * be made of them to save money to the Govern- 


fifteen billion dollars the total of its se- 
curities that are free from all forms of taxa- 


tion. 

Eight billions of this total have been added 

since 1932. The result is a record for wholly 
tax free securities. 
” There are, in addition, twenty-two more bil- 
lions of dollars in Federal Government securi- 
ties that are partially tax exempt and more 
than nineteen billions of State and local se- 
curities that are exempt from all taxation. 

President Roosevelt is asking Congress to 
enact a statute removing privileges of tax ex- 
emption from all future issues of State and 
local and Federal Government securities as well. 

The fastest increase in wholly tax exempt 
Federal securities has taken place in the past 
five years. 


SHORT TERM ISSUES EXEMPT 

Exemption from all taxation has been given 
to what are known as short term Govern- 
ment issues. These are notes that mature within 
five years and bills issued for no longer than 
one year. 

Government long-term bonds, on the other 
hand, of which there are about twenty-three 
billion dollars outstanding, are subject to some 
Federal Government taxation, including in- 
heritance taxes and surtaxes, but are free from 
all State and local taxes. 

The skyrocketing of wholly tax-free Federal 
government securities in the past five years 
has been due to several causes and has raised 
Treasury problems. 

One of the causes for these tax-free short 
term issues is in the unprecedented demand 
for them. Banks and insurance companies 
and corporations and individuals are found to 
be looking for storehouses for money. 

The result is that some bidders for Federal 
Government bills let the Government take their 
money for ninety days without paying them 
a cent of interest. Nearly two billion dollars 
in Federal debt is carried this way, with neg- 
ligible interest. » 


FIVE-YEAR NOTES ATTRACTIVE 


Much of the same is true of Treasury notes 
which run for as long as ffve years. Banks 
seeking some return on their money, corpora- 
tions doing the same and individuals looking 
for a tax-free place to store money while get- 
ting some return, are willing to lend to the 
Government for an interest charge of about 
one and one-half per cent. 

A second cause for the short term wholly 
tax-free Treasury issues is the use that can 





ment. 

The long term Federal Government bond is- 
sues call for an average interest rate of about 
two and three-quarters per cent. The short 
term issues involve an average interest rate of 
little more than one per cent. By using short 
term issues, the Government meets the charges 
on its thirty-seven billion dollar total debt for 
not much more expense than it met the charges 
on the twenty billion dollar debt of five years 
ago. 


CHANGE OF POLICY IN PROSPECT 

But there are problems growing out of this 
practice that now are leading to public an- 
nouncement of a prospective change in policy. 

One of these problems is that of finding a 
constant supply of new buyers to purchase 
securities that are maturing while having to 
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find another supply of buyers to take additional 
securities involving new money. 

For example, between now and December the 
Treasury must re-sell more than one and a half 
billion dollars in notes alone because these notes 
are maturing. Besides this, the Treasury must 
raise between a half billion and a billion dollars 
in additional and new money. 

If, for any reason, buyers should prove 
scarce, the Government might find itself in an 
uncomfortable position. 


INTEREST RATES LOW 

Another of these problems is that of interest 
rates. 

Interest rates now are lower than they have 
ever been on Government long term securities. 
There is an unprecedented demand for those 
securities that will grow as Government pumps 
money into the banks. Where average rates 
were three and three-quarters per cent back 
in 1930, they now are around two and one-half 
per cent. 

This situation could change. To take advan- 
tage of it the Treasury now is letting it be 
known that future policy may call for replacing 
existing short term, wholly tax-free debt with 
long-term partially tax-free debt. 

Such a shift would cost the Government 
money in higher interest rates. 

At the same time, this shift would involve 
more income for banks and corporations and 
individuals that were partially escaping taxa- 
tion. The Treasury estimates that the tax ex- 
emptions now allowed on income from Federal 
Government securities result in a loss of se, 
enty million dollars annually in revenue to the 
national Treasury. 


STATE AND LOCAL DEBT NOT RISING 

A similar estimate sets at seventy million dol- 
lars annually the loss that the Federal Govern- 
ment sustains from its inability to tax the se- 
curities of State and local governments. 

The nineteen billion dollars of securities is- 
sued by those governments carries a higher 
average interest rate than that of the Federal 
Government. At the same time, all of this 
debt is wholly tax free. 

3ut the total of the State and local debt is not 
rising. Debt limits have been reached in many 
instances. In others taxes have been increased 
or costs have been cut. For all, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is carrying the big burden of relief 
that once fell on State and *<ai governments. 

Any action by Congress to make income from 
all of this debt taxable—if that action would 
be upheld by the Courts—would be expected to 
add to the cost to all governments’of future 
borrowing. In this way it might be a deter- 
rent to further borrowing. 
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The March of te News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








The President intervenes in be- 
half of wages and hours legislation 
. . « The petition method success- 
fully invoked . . . Spending-lending 
bill ready . . . Tax revision enters 
final stage. 











A VOTE in the House on wages and hours 

legislation, strongly supported by the Ad- 
ministration, is assured by the signature of 
the names of 218 members—a majority of the 
membership—to a petition to bring the Nor- 
ton bill before the body. 


Thus advocates of the legislation hurdle 
the barrier set up by the Rules Committee in 
voting against bringing the measure before 
the House. The President, in a telegram to 
Chairman Norton of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, recommended the petition method in 
event the Rules Committee failed to recon- 
sider its action, which it did. 


Mr. Roosevelt's message makes it clear that 
he does not approve or disapprove this par- 
ticular bill but says the House membership 
should have the opportunity to pass judgment 
on some measure to put a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours in industry. This op- 
portunity will come on May 23, the earliest 
date on which the Norton bill can be consid- 
ered, under the House rules. 


FEW SOUTHERNERS SIGN 


In intervening in the controversy, the Presi- 
dent disrégarded the wishes of southern 
Democrats who have fought wages and hours 
legislation ever since it was first proposed. 
Few of them signed the petition to bring the 
Norton bill before the House. 


If the House passes the Norton bill the leg« 
islation will have to clear still another hurdle, 
While the Senate has passed a wages and 
hours bill there are wide differences between 
the two measures, particularly in the differ- 
entials in minimum. wages permitted under 
the Senate bill. Therefore the issue will be 
revived in the Senate, with a probable filibus- 
ter against it, unless the House accepts the 
Senate bill, which is more acceptable to the 
South. 

Action by the House this week on the Ad- 
ministration’s $4,712,000,000 spending-lending 
program is assured by an agreement for ten 
hours of general debate beginning on Tues- 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Wide World 
LEND—OR ELSE 
Speaking to the Chamber of Commerce cf the 
United States, RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
warned: “If banking is to remain in private hands 
it must meet the credit needs of the country.” 
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The Credit Problem: 
Clashing Solutions 





The RFC has an ownership foot- 
hold in more than 6,000 banks. 

To what extent might Govern- 
ment control grow? 

The situation and where it might 
lead is outlined below. 











ges Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in the 
words of Chairman Jesse Jones, is making 
loans to business and industry “of a character 
and frequently on security that banks refuse to 
make.” 

The situation focuses the question whether the 
private banking system is functioning adequately. 
If not, then prospects of recovery diminish. And 
also, if not, then agitation for Government opera- 
tion or greater control of banking is expected 
to increase. 

Mr. Jones, a banker himself and aligned with 
conservatives in the Administration, says that 
“upon the whole, the banker has not kept pace 
with credit requirements.” 

“If banking is to remain in private hands,” he 
warns, “it must meet the credit needs of the 
country.” 


IN DEFENSE OF BANKS 


Edward E. Brown, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, takes issue with Mr. 
Jones on some points. He denies that small busi- 
nesses entitled to credit can not get short-term 
loans. 

“Banks of deposit,” he says further, “are today 
supplying capital to industry to an extent that 
is not generally realized, by making direct capital 
loans maturing serially over a period of years... 
Banks are assisting in every way they can, con- 
sistent with their own solvency and liquidity, to 
help American industry acquire the capital it 
needs. They are anxious to assist still more.” 

Both men expressed themselves before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Staies 
meeting in Washington May 4, when the subject 
of banking legislation was getting attention. 

Political leaders considered symptomatic 
that’section of the new La Follette party pro- 
gram demanding unqualified public control of 
credit. They also noted the decision to defer Sen- 
ate consideration of the Glass bill for regulation 
of banking holding companies until the next 
session. This action prompted predictions that 
more comprehensive legislation might then be 
sought. 


hED TAPE AND LOANS 


It was against this changing background that 
the opinions of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown as- 
sumed special importance. 


They agreed in one significant respect: that 


bank lending has been hampered unduly by offi- 
cial regulation. 

Bank supervision authorities, said the RFC 
chairman, are operating largely as always “and 
without recognizing the necessity for longer time 
back credit of a different character.” The Treas- 
ury simultaneously initiated moves in coopera- 
tion with private bankers to simplify bank ‘ex- 
amination procedure. 


Mr. Brown took a broader appfoach, saying 
Government activities affecting banking in re- 
cent years have not been restricted to assuring 
solvency and liquidity. 

“They have been also directed to such objects 
as the restriction of speculation, control of the 
price level, money rates, Govérnment financing, 
and encouragement of particular industries,” he 
reminded. “The aims have not always been con- 
Sistent, and regulation or policy designed for 
one purpose has frequently had adverse effects 
on other purposes. 

“In considering the assistance, actual and po- 
tential, of banks of deposit to the capital require- 
ments of business, it is necessary to consider the 
effects of laws, regulations and policies; as 
well as what bankers would of themselves do.” 

His statement reflected opinions which many 
other business men voiced in the Chamber meet- 
ing. The difficulty, their argument ran, is any- 
thing but a lack of readily available credit, it is in 
the unwillingness of people to borrow. This was 
attributed to “fear” and “uncertainties” generated 
by New Deal policies. 
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Wage-Hour Strategy—Quick or Slow Spending? 
La Follettes and Roosevelt—Orders for 


Sufficient commitments for forc- 
ing the wage-hour bill to a House 
vote were obtained well in ad- 
vance of presentation of the 
petition. Representative Mary 
Norton informed the White 
House two weeks ago that suffi- 
cient signatures would be avail- 
able on May 6. She was right to 
the day. 
x «re 


The President is reported to have 
told callers he would agree to 
provision for a differential mini- 
mum wage benefitting the South. 
This may have an important in- 
fluence against a Senate filibuster 
when the wage-hour question 
comes up for final action. 
x «ek 


Henry Morgenthau and the 
Treasury group of advisers con- 
tend that renewed spending, if 
Congress deems it necessary, 
should take the form of the old 
CWA, through which vast 
amounts were disbursed hur- 
riedly, rather than through 
PWA. They say the last type 
of spending is slow and difficult 
to shut off quickly, once started. 
w 2 @ 


President Roosevelt expressed 
surprise to some aides over the 
fact that commodity and stock 
market prices continued to de- 
cline after his announcement 
that dollars tied up in sterilized 
gold would be spent and bank 


+ 





reserves would be expanded 


further. 

x * * 
Senator Robert La Follette tells 
friends confidentially the third- 
party plan that he and his 
brother are sponsoring need not 
involve a permanent break with 
Mr. Roosevelt if he will meet 
their terms. These terms would 
call for action on a broader front 
than now envisioned at the 
White House. 

xk & 


Friends of Senator Norris (Ind.), 
of Nebraska, say the La Follettes 
did not apprise him of their in- 
tentions even though they have 
worked together against the es- 
tablished parties often in the 
past. These sources express sat- 
isfaction that Mr. Norris was not 
involved. 
xk 


Cabinet members and Democratic 
Senators who aspire to the presi- 
dential nomination in 1940 are 
lying low at the moment to see 
which way to jump in view of 
the rapidly shifting scene of 


events. 
x week 


Officials of some other Govern- 
ment agencies who deal with 
labor questions predict that po- 
sitions taken by the National 
Labor Relations Board and by 
Secretary Perkins will crystal- 
lize sentiment for modification of 
the Wagner Act. 


+ 





The President is said to be in- 
clined to agree with Secretary 
Morgenthau that Congress might 
well establish a Department of 
Transportation with power to co- 
ordinate transport facilities. He 
intends to see what Congress 
might do on its own initiative, 
however, before taking a public 
position. 
xx * 


Word reaches Washington offi- 
cials that negotiations for sett/e- 
ment of the dispute between the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
private utilities in that area are 
progressing more satisfactorily 
than at any previous time. The 
Administration is disposed to 
greater conciliation in the hope 
of encouraging increase of pri- 


vate utility investments. 
x*«k 


Ben Cohen, Tom Corcoran and 
other White House planners are 
operating under orders to gear 
future plans and _ pronounce- 
ments to a tone that will not 
frighten business men. These 
two, in company with Robert H. 
Jackson, Thurman Arnold and 
Leon Wenderson, had major 
hands in preparing the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on 
monopoly and anti-trust legisla- 
tion. 
*. x * 

Litigation over details of the 
Social Security Act is accumu- 
lating over the country at a 


Caution’ 


+ 





rapid rate. While personnel is 
being reduced, members of the 
legal staff find themselves more 
burdened than before the Su- 
preme Court upheld the broad 
principles of the Act. 

x*x«rk 


Reports recur that the President 
would welcome an opportunity to 
replace some members of his cab- 
inet but hesitates to suggest any 
retirements at this time. 

x * 


Repfesentative Warren (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, is regarded 
at the Capitol as a possibility for 


* nomination to be Comptroller 


General. 
x *&* * 


Little or no talk about the pos- 
sibility of Mr, Roosevelt being 
a Democratic candidate for a 
third term is heard as the de- 
pression continues. If he should 
choose to foster a new political 
alignment, however, some of his 
followers believe he would not 
be averse to heading a third 
party ticket. 
x * 


New Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans will be routed 
around the Government’s regu- 
lar budget through the sale 
of guaranteed debentures of that 
organization to raise funds 
where necessary. This means the 
RFC lending will not enlarge 
the budget deficit. 
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Mingled Work and Play at Sea .. . Cheering News 


From Congress 


Yate low throb of the trim Philadelphia’s mo- 
tors sounded good to Franklin Delano 
The spume thrown up by the pro- 
pellors as they cut through the blue-green of 
the Caribbean looked good to him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, everything was just dandy. 
Back at his desk in the White House, the 
Chief Executive, wiser in lures and bait, set- 
tled down for some trolling in the waters of 


Roosevelt. 


national affairs. 


Pleasantly curious to the President was the 


Castle. 


. . . Rescue for a Historic Warship 


+ dissipate any of the monotony which seems to 
dog the majority of seafarers. 

Near the end of the cruise, the morning mist 
rolled up to reveal the grim outlines of Morro 
But, although the guns of the historic 
fort barked in royal welcome, nothing induced 
the President to set foot on land. 


SHADES OF KIDD 


ARE RECALLED BY 
AN OLD ANCHOR 


The day before, Presi- 
dential Secretary McIn- 
tyre had become quite 
ecstatic about a discov- 





manner in which one piece of desired legislation 
progressed as the 10,000-ton cruiser traveled 
southward, hove to, sailed northward. The 
President’s message to Representative Mary T. 
Norton, decrying the bottling up of the wage- 
hour bill in committee without giving the full 
membership of the House a chance to say “yes” 
or “no” was successful in popping the cork, 
spilling the measure on to the House floor 
through exercise of petition. , 

Also ringing pleasantly in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s ears was the sound of Senate approval of 
his $1,156,000,000 naval expansion program 
designed to provide the United States with the 
largest navy in history. 

WORK AND PLAY The cruise itself dif- 
ALTERNATE ON race little from oupe 

residential sea-going va- 
“VACATION” CRUISE cations. Time for play, 
time for work—that’s right, work. Here is a 
typical Roosevelt day at sea: 

With ‘the President still asleep, probably 
dreaming of the big one that got away, a school 
of dolphins sport in the water just below the 
porthole; they flip their tails, once, twice, 
thrice; get no applause, move off. A leisurely 
awakening, followed by a tingling shower and 
aromatic breakfast. In the meantime an of- 
ficial courier already has delivered aboard a 
pouch of White House mail. By 10 o’clock the 
President is almost through with the more im- 
portant documents, his signature is applied to 
certain state papers; back to Washington they 
go. 

Then over the side for a try at the finny folk. 
Old fishing togs, old favorite fishing tackle. 
Then hours under the sun, some nibbles, maybe 
a catch, maybe not—but another layer of sun- 
tan on the face, giving what newspapers call, on 
his return, “that refreshed, bronzed appearance.” 

Lunch time. Fair weather finds the stewards 


aR 
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WHILE THE PRESIDENT FISHED 

Son James Roosevelt, a presidential secretary, 

helped to keep the White House machinery 
geared to its usual pace. 





fectly against the slow roll of the Atlantic. 


waves, 


RADIO REPORTS, 
MORE FISHING, 
A SONG OR TWO 


receiving and 
tadio messages. 


just loafing out on the afterdeck. 


dinner conversation. 


Roosevelt’s rich baritone. 


through the water, the President, with well 





books, is about ready to call it a day. In action, 
nothing spectacular has occurred, but the time 
has been so broken with routine and sport as to 


catfooting along the deck, trays balanced per- 


Cross weather finds the same stewards setting 
a snug table in the cabin immune to the choppy 


In the afternoon, some 
more reading of reports, 
sending 

Some- 
times another try for a game fish. Sometimes 


In the evening another well served meal. The 
gold braid on the uniforms of the naval guests 
competes with the gleam of the silver service. 
Then after-dinner coffee, along with the after- 
For entertainment, the 
usual tall fish stories, or movies out under the 
sky’s silver chessboard, or a good old-fashioned 
community sing, with Able Seaman Smith’s 
voice bellowing along with Commander-in-Chief 


Late at night as the cruiser cuts a silent wedge 


stocked cigarette humidor and six-high pile of 





ery made by the Chief Executive. If the Presi- 
dent is right, the hydrographers are wrong about 
the location of a coral isle and the present 
ocean charts of the Eastern Bahamas will 
have to be changed. Mr. McIntyre was also 
pleased to wireless to landbound press corres- 
pondents at Charleston, S. C., that a large, old- 
fashioned ship’s anchor had been salvaged from 
a reef. Sounded like the shades of Captain Kidd 
until closer inspection disclosed the anchor to 
be of comparatively recent make. 

Down in the lower depths of the cruiser, how- 
ever, engineers were more concerned with fuel 
consumption than stories about ship’s anchors 
and barracuda, Fuel consumption tests being 
carried out during the voyage of the recently 
commissioned Philadelphia will determine to 
a large extent the supply of fuel to be required 
by the navy next year—no small item with the 
naval expansion program soon to receive its first 
rivet in the form of a Presidential signature. 

Winding up his cruise at Charleston, the port 
at which he had embarked, the President might 
have given another glance at the hulk of the 
historic warship Hartford. At the start of his 
cruise, Mr. Roosevelt had carefully eyed the 
rotting beams of Admiral David Farragut’s 
Civil War flagship, turned to William A. Allen, 
Commander of the Navy Yard, and suggested 
that WPA funds be used toérestore it. To which, 
the Commander made reply, “We haven't the 
money.” To which the President made reply, 
“You send in a request and I'll see that it goes 
through.” 

Once again in the Executive Offices, and (to 
repeat) with that “refreshed, bronzed appear- 
ance,” the President wondered just how long 
he would have to wait until he would be able 
to restore the Ship of State to its pristine qual- 
ity by liberal use of WPA-PWA-RFC funds. 


DEREK Fox. 


. 
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JUST LIKE THIS 
First France decided to revalue the franc, Then 
French Ambassador Count Rene de Doynel de 
Saint-Quentin (above) visited Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. Then Secretary Morgen. 
thau announced continuance of the tri-partite 
monetary agreement between England, France 
and the United States. 
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The Devalued Franc. 
Its Meaning. to U.S. 


—— 





What the new franc means to 
America. 

Its effect on American trade and 
tourists. 

Is a new round of currency jug- 
gling just ahead? 











HEN France, back in 1929, put her france 
back on gold at the ratio of 25 instead of 

4 to the dollar, financiers heaved a sigh of relief 
and predicted the end of world currency troubles, 


* But then Japan cut loose with a sharp reduc- 
tion in the gold value of the yen. By 1931, Great 
Britain was so pressed by the competition of the 
new cheap franc and the new cheap yen that 
she was forced off gold, taking much of the 
world with her. 

This made matters intensely uncomfortable to 
the United States with its dollar pegged stemly 
at $20.67 to the ounce of gold. 

When the United States gave up the struggle 
in 1933 and left gold only to revalue the dollar 
at $35 to the ounce in January, 1934, it looked 
again as though stability had been reached. Bu! 
now the franc that had been worth only 4 cenis 
was worth 6.6 cents and France felt the pinch 
that goes with expensive currency. 


FRANC DEVALUED 


So in September, 1986, the British, the French 
and the Americans got together and agreed that 
the franc should be cut down in value to 46 
cents. They signed what became known as the 
Tri-Partite Agreement and in this agreement 
the governments pledged themselves to maii- 
tain “the greatest possible equilibrium” among 
the respective currencies in the interest of world 
stability. 

But it wasn’t long before the French found 
themselves in currency trouble again. Frenchmen 
with money were running away from the frant 
buying dollars and pounds in huge quantities. 

So now the French, to deal with that situatioy, 
have put a new value on their currency. 

A franc today is worth 2.8 cents where a [¢¥ 
weeks ago it had been worth 4.6 cents and 1w0 
years ago had been worth 6.6 cents. The Ameri 
can tourist or the American business man int! 
ested in French goods, who two years ago could 
get only 15 francs for each of his dollars now cal 
get nearly 36 francs. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO TRADE 


This means that, if France can keep her ine 
ternal prices from soaring, Americans will find 
it cheap to travel in that nation and to buy a 
products that the French have to sell. At te 
same time it means that Frenchmen will find 
it much more expensive to buy foreign goods and 
will find it profitable to buy more of the goo 
produced at home. 

If Frenchmen and Americans were important 
competitors for the same foreign markets this 
change could vitally affect their trade. peer 
Americans cut prices, the Frenchmen would ten 
to get the business because francs would 
cheaper than dollars. re 

But it just happens that France competes — 
with Great Britain than with the United Sta‘ 

As a result, the British are likely to feel ri 
new French devaluation more than the Ame 
cans. Yet they have decided to continue 
ate under the tri-partite agreement of 1936 i. 
new devaluation of the pound is projected. a 
fact, both the British and American sover™ 
ments have formally expressed an intention ne 
to alter the value of their currencies _ 

Here, however, is where the uncertainties €? vas 

French devaluation and stabilization « i. 
franc back in 1928 proved the beginning © w 
10-year cycle of devaluation and stabilization 
government after government all around we 
world. Now the French are starting over er 

The question is whether the new French a 
valuation, with 36 francs required to Duy otk 
dollar to 179 francs required to buy the ee 
pound, will tend to deflate British foreign “* 
and British prices. If it does the British ase 
be forced to try some more currency adjus’ 


sata thal 
ment and if the British are forced int0 © | 


field the United States could hardly b¢ ™ 
behind. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 


e amendments are con- 
sidered. The bill to be consid- 
ered provides for appropria- 
tions totaling “substantially” the 
$3,012,000,000 called for by the 
President in his message. 


day pefor 


The appropriations are to be 
“earmarked” —that is, they are to 
be made to the agencies which are 
to do the spending, instead of to 
the President for allocation by 
him, This method is said to 
have the “full approval” of Mr. 


Roosevelt. 

The measure provides about a 
billion and a quarter for relief to 
tebruary next. Relief Adminis- 
trator Hopkins says he expects 
relief rolls to reach three million 
or more next winter. There are 
2,600,000 on the rolls now. 


The Senate is all ready to take ; 


action this week on the confer- 
ence report on the tax revision 
bill on which an agreement was 
reached nearly two weeks ago. 
The delay in submitting the re- 
port to the two Houses for ap- 
proval has been due to drafting 
difficulties. If the Senate votes 
to accept the report as expected 
the House then will have oppor- 
tunity to take similar action after 
which the measure will go to the 
White House. 


Senate and House conferees 
begin work of adjusting differ- 
ences in the measures passed by 
the two Houses to provide for 
naval expansion, The major 
change made in the House bill by 
the Senate refers to the authoriza- 
tion for three battleships. Where 
the House measure provided for 
three capital ships of 35,000 tons 
each, the Senate voted to in- 
crease the figure to 45,000 tons if 
the President finds any other na- 
tion has done likewise. 


The only part of the President’s 
anti-monopoly program planned 
for this session of Congress, a 
proposal to regulate bank hold- 
ing companies, is pigeonholed 
A Senate Bank- 
ingand Currency Subcommittee 
votes to postpone consideration 
of the Glass bill indefinitely be- 
cause it contains so many contro- 
versial sections. Committee 
members decided it was “practi- 
cally impossible” to obtain pas- 
sage at this session. 


for the session. 


The emergency legislative pro- 
gtam designed to tide the rail- 
toads over the depression is 
ready for Senate consideration 
this week. As approved by the 
Senate Banking Committee it au- 
thorizes the RFC to make emer- 
gency loans to the carriers for 
equipment and maintenance. 
—_—, 


a 








(WQWSGIPGICIS BACK OF THE “FARM REVOLT’: 


WHY PRODUCERS ARE FIGHTING CROP CONTROLS 


ahead. His feelings, as yet, are not # dustry, at the same time, has ree 


GROUP of Iowa farmers, aroused , whelmingly in favor of controls and 4 40 per cent and for tobacco about 30 + 


over threatened loss of their 
farms through foreclosure, put a 
noose around the neck of a judge 
and gave this country its nearest ap- 
proach to a revolt in the deflation 
that followed 1929. 

Pitchfork brigades continued this 
resistance to authority until the 
Government moved in with plans for 
refinancing farm debt and bolstering 
farm income. 

Now a group of Illinois farmers, 
aroused over the very controls that 
were established by Government in 
an attempt to prevent a new sweep 
of deflation on the farms, are setting 
under way a plan of resistance to 
give the country its nearest ap- 





Farmers “revolt” as rigid 
crop controls begin to take 
effect. 

A flood of protests against 
AAA strikes a worried Con- 
gress, shortly after referenda. 
in which farmers overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed crop quotas. 

What is the cause of the 
reversal? Here is an ex- 
planation. 
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proach to revolt in the depression 
that has followed 1937. 

The flare-up of farmer sentiment 
in Illinois is reported spreading 
through the Corn Belt and into the 
Cotton Belt of the South. 

Congressmen are being swamped 
with letters of complaint against the 


| 





new venture of the Government into | 


more drastic control than any yet 
tried in many of the important 
farming regions. They are voting to 
ease some of the pinch in the Cotton 
Belt by speeding the flow of subsidy 
cash. : 


EFFORTS TO APPEASE 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is rushing his aides into 
the Corn Belt and the Wheat Belt 
with arguments and explanations 
intended to stem the tide of revolt. 

There is a tempering of the offi- 
cial attitude that led Claude R. 
Wickard, director of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s north 
central division, to tell corn growers, 
objecting to new Government con- 
trol program, that they could “take 
it or leave it.” 

“*Take it or leave it,’ is such an 
ungentlemanly phrase,” Mr. Wallace 
later said. 
program is there and ‘the farmers 
have an opportunity to choose.’ ” 

In the Senate where ar amend- 


ment to the Agricultural Adjustment | 


Act was voted in an effort to ap- 
pease some of the objecting cotton 
growers, stronger language was used. 

“The AAA is a perfect model of 
fascism,” Senator Bailey (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, said, “and of course. 
everyone knows it. If we took the 
same Act and applied it to the other 


activities in America, we should have | 


after Congressmen, under farm pres- 
sure, went further than the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself wanted to 
go in using compulsory controls? 

The answer is found when the 
broad general provisions of the new 
Agricultural Adjustment Act are 
broken down into practical terms of 
their application to individual farms. 

Here is John Smith with 160 acres 
of rich Illinois land in the heart of 
the Corn Belt. Farmer Smith coop- 
erated in the corn-hog control pro- 
grams of 1933, 1934 and 1935. He 
sold little pigs to be killed when hog 
prices were less than $5 a hundred- 
weight. He limited the size of his 
hog herds and cut down corn acreage 
in return for subsidy payments from 
Washington and for Government 
loans that stabilized the price of his 
corn. 

But drought came in 1934 and 
again in 1936 to cut deeply into his 
corn production. 

Relatively high prices for corn and 
for hogs were the result in 1935, 1936 
and 1937. When the Supreme Court 
killed the original AAA in January, 
1936, Farmer Smith accepted the soil 
conservation substitute and went 
along. He received his subsidy pay- 
ments and was asked toe do little 
in return because the nation still was 
Short of corn and hogs as a result 
of the two severe droughts. 


THE NEW DRASTIC CONTROLS 

This year the situation is greatly 
changed. 

Congress has enacted a new and 
more drastic control law. There was 
a big corn crop last year and mt 
many hogs and cattle to eat it. John 
Smith finds that his cribs still are 
filled with corn as his new crop 
Starts into the ground. 

It is right there that his ire 1s 





per cent. Some growers, of whom | 
Mr. Jones may be one, think that | 
they got “‘gypped” when the acres 
were divided up. It seems to them | 
that their neighbors were not asked | 
to make as large a reduction as they 






* 


Senator Bailey 





ever since 1932 to cut down crops 


In all of the years of the AAA, + 


wheat farmers have been called up- 
on to make few adjustments in re- 
turn for the subsidies that have 
come their way. The reason is that 
drought has interfered consistently 


SoH 





AAA’s J. B. Hutson 


IN THE WAKE OF THE “FARM REVOLT” 
re meetings of farm groups protesting features of the com- 
pulsory crop control law started two things: (1) Senator 
Bailey, of North Carolina, described the AAA as “the perfect model 
of Fascism” while other legislators predicted mushrooming revolt 


against acreage slashes. 


(2) Agriculture Department officials de- 


ployed trouble shooters like Assistant AAA Administrator J. B. 
Hutson into the field to mollify ‘farmers. 














aroused. Out of Washington came | 


orders allotting Illinois, like other 


Corn Belt States, a definite number | 


of acres that might be planted to 
corn to meet the terms of the new 
controls. This State allotment then 


| Was broken down into county allot- 


ments and then into individual al- 
lotments. 

When Farmer Smith was told how 
many acres of corn he was a&ssigned 
as his particular allotment he nat- 


| urally compared the figures wtih his 
| intentions to plant and with the al- 


lotments of his neighbors. To him it 
may seem that a neighbor or a 
friend received a larger proportion- 
ate allotment of acres than he did. 
Mr. Smith finds it only natural to 


| think that somebody has tried to put 


“Let us say that the corn | 


one over on him. Others think the 
same way. 

So far as the allotment goes 
Farmer Smith can take it or leave it. 


COMPULSORY CORN STORAGE 

That might be all right, but under 
the new farm control law other 
things enter to give pause to any 
farmer. 

The law says that if, on the basis 
of the August crop report, it looks 
as if there would be a total supply 
of corn amounting to 2,800,000,00¢ 
bushels—which there is very likely 


| to be this year—farmers must vote 


fascism without question. It does not | 
| against quotas there will be none, 


improve the character of the system 
to say that the farmers wanted it.” 

But, members of Congress and 
others are asking: What is all this 
shouting about? Why should evi- 


dence of a farm revolt appear after 


farmers had gone on record over- 


| 
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on the question of compulsory stor- 
age quotas. If one-third vote 


but in that case neither will there 
be price stabilizing loans this year 
or next year. 

Here is intense pressure cn farmers 
to vote for quotas. And if quotas 
are approved then Farmer Smith, 
if a non-gooperator under the 
soil conservation program, will be 
affected more than will cooperators. 
He will be forced, under heavy 
penalty, to store a definite portion of 
his crop and will receive no subsidy 
payment comparable to that of the 
cooperators. Also, loans made 


| against that corn by the Government 
| will be only a fraction as large as 


those made to cooperators. 

This makes it look to John Smith 
pretty much as though he is caught 
coming and going. The result is an 
outcry that is disconcerting music to 
the ears of Congressmen. 


IN COTTON AND TOBACCO 

An echo of the same outcry, faint 
but distinct, is heard coming from 
the Cotton Belt and the Tobacco 
Belt. In those areas the farmers al- 
ready have voted about nine to one 
in favor of compulsory control over 
the marketing of the 1938 crop. 

But that vote was taken before 
acreage allotments were made by the 
AAA, 

And here is Jack Jones, who grows 
eotton and tobacco. Farmer Jones, 
before voting, was advised that if 
one-third of the growers voted 
against quotas there then would be 
no price stabilizing loans in 1938 or 
1939. These loans are highly popular 
and represent a minimum price 
guarantee. 

So Jones and his neighbors voted 
to set up compulsory marketing 
quotas in cotton and tobacco. 

Then came the acreage allotments, 
providing drastic reductions. The 


average reduction for cotton is about 


were. The result is that Farmer 


Jones writes to his Congressman and | 


sets up a howl at home. 


in the case of cotton by loosening up 
ith acreage allotments. 


IN THE WHEAT BELT 
In the Wheat Belt the growers are 
just beginning to think seriously 


Congress is listening to this “ni 


| 


and to bolster prices. 
So Tom Johnson on his farm in 


| the wheat country has been pleased 


to get his Government checks, which 
served as an important measure of 





insurance against loss of his crop by 


weather and insects. 

But now Farmer Johnson, like 
Farmer Smith in the Corn Belt and 
Farmer Jones in the Cotton Belt, is 


about what may be ahead for them. | beginning to wonder about what lies 


being expressed in open complaint. | 


The reason is that real controls will 
not go into effect during 1938. 

Only this year there is the chance 
of a huge American wheat crop. A 
near record-breaking number of 
acres have been and are being seed- 
ed to wheat. Weather has been fa- 
vorable to growth with the result 
that officials are talking about the 
chance of a billion-bushel crop. 

Prices of wheat on the tarm have 
fallen from $1.25 a year ago to about 
65 cents as the prospective price for 
the firSt sales of 1938 crop wheat. 

Under the new farm Act, Farmer 
Johnson will be given an acreage 
allotment that becomes effective 
next July 15 on wheat planted after 
that date. He will be asked later on 
to vote on the question of compul- 
sory marketing quotas for the 1939 
crop. There also will be price stabil- 
izing loans for the first time. 

The problem of wheat lies in the 
immediate future rather than in the 
present. 

Henry A. Wallace and his aides in 
the AAA assert that they are not 
closing their eyes to the difficulties 
in the way of the new farm control 
Act or to the complaints of corn 
growers, cotton growers and tobacco 





growers, with wheat growers, -om- | 


plaints ahead. 


Rather, their idea is that the na- | 


tion’s farm problem is just begin- 
ning to close in again in a big way 
after a respite due largely to two 
successive record-breaking droughts. 


THE URBAN COMPLICATION 
The farm problem, just as after 
1929, is complicated by the indus- 
trial problem. 
Industry, faced with contracting 
markets, has plowed into the streets 
many millions of workers who are 


forced thereby to curtail their pur- | 
chases of foodstuffs and textiles. In- | 


duced its production on an average 
about 40 per cent, and in steel the 
reduction is 70 per cent, with auto- 
mobile production down 50 per cent, 
as contrasted with a negligible re- 
duction in the output of most farm 
crops. 

Agricultural income, experience 
shows, goes up and down in remark- 
able uniformity with the income of 
factory workers. Right now both are 

eading into a tailspin. 


TWO REMEDIES PROPOSED 

What to do about this growing 
farm problem is a question with 
which the controlling authorities of 
the AAA are struggling. 

They hold out the prospect of two 
courses for the country io follow. 

First, is the use of a larger amount 
of money to make it more worth 
while for farmers to accept the con- 
trols of the AAA and to permit the 
Government to protect farmer in- 
come on the part of his crops going 
into domestic consumption, while al- 
lowing the price of the rest of the 
crop to seek any level needed to find 
foreign buyers. Some officials say 
this might mean giving wheat away. 
A revived processing tax is advanced 
to provide funds for a program of 
this type. 

Second, is the use of a larger 
amount of governmental compulsion 
to force individual farmers to go 
along with production control and 
marketing control. Congress already 
has voted a bit more compulsion 
than the AAA officials like. They say 
that the revolts developing out in the 
country are an indication of the type 
of problems that lie ahead when 
compulsion is used. But the alterna- 
tive to compulsion is described by 
officials as a use of greatly increased 
amounts of money. 

Thus the farm problem is back 
again among the nation’s multiply- 
ing problems. 














CONSIDER Prices 


CHECK guipment 


COUNT 


L you make these three simple tests 
when you shop for a car, you'll get more 


for your money: 


1. CONSIDER PRICES. 

You'll find all Ford prices low — and 
Ford “60” prices especially low. Price 
isn’t everything, of course, but it comes 


out of your pocket. 





2. CHECK EQUIPMENT. 
Price means little, if you pay extra for 
equipment you've got to have. Ford 
prices include equipment. 
3. COUNT CYLINDERS. 


More cylinders mean more and 


rut“ Thrifty Sixty’ FORD V8 


from each gallon of gasoline.) 


smoother power impulses. America’s 
most expensive cars have engines with 
8 or more cylinders. Only Ford has 
been able to offer the basic advantages 
of 8 cylinders at a low price — with low 
operating costs. (“Thrifty 60° owners 
are reporting averages of 22 to 27 miles 


These are only three of the reasons for 
visiting a Ford dealer before you buy. 
You'll recognize the rest when you get 

out on the road in a Ford V-8. 


EDP You'll realize that it’s 8-cylinder 


quality all the way through! 


ylinaers / 
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FORD V-8 PRICES BEGIN AT 


*599 


The Tudor Sedan is $644; the Fordor 
Sedan, $689. With the 85-horsepower 
V-8 engine, the Coupe is $629; the 
Tudor, $669; the Fordor, $714. 


EQUIPMENT. All prices include front 


FOR THE 60-HP. COUPE 
(ILLUSTRATED) DEL'VERED 
IN DETROIT, TAXES EXTRA 


guards, 


s and b 








spare wheel, tire and tube, tire lock, 
cigar lighter, one windshield wiper, one 
sun visor, twin horns, and headlight 
beam indicator on instrument panel, at 
no extra charge. 
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—Wide World 
LEND—OR ELSE 
Speaking to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
warned: “If banking is to remain in private hands 
it must meet the credit needs of the country.” 
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The Credit Problem: 
Clashing Solutions 





The RFC has an ownership foot- 
hold in more than 6,000 banks. 

To what extent might Govern- 
ment control grow? 

The situation and where it might 
lead is outlined below. 











HE Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in the 
words of Chairman Jesse Jones, is making 
loans to business and industry “of a character 
and frequently on security that banks refuse to 
make.” 

The situation focuses the question whether the 
private banking system is functioning adequately. 
If not, then prospects of recovery diminish. And 
also, if not, then agitation for Government opera- 
tion or greater control of banking is expected 
to increase. 

Mr. Jones, a banker himself and aligned with 
conservatives in the Administration, says that 
“upon the whole, the banker has not kept pace 
with credit requirements.” 

“If banking is to remain in private hands,” he 
warns, “it must meet the credit needs of the 
country.” 


IN DEFENSE OF BANKS 

Edward E. Brown, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, takes issue with Mr. 
Jones on some points. He denies that small busi- 
nesses entitled to credit can not get short-term 
loans. 

“Banks of deposit,” he says further, “are today 
supplying capital to industry to an extent that 
is not generally realized, by making direct capital 
loans maturing serially over a period of years... 
Banks are assisting in every way they can, con- 
sistent with their own solvency and liquidity, to 
help American industry acquire the capital it 
needs. They are anxious to assist still more.” 

Both men expressed themselves before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
meeting in Washington May 4, when the subject 
of banking legislation was getting attention. 

Political leaders considered symptomatic 
that section of the new La Follette party pro- 
gram demanding unqualified public control of 
credit. They also noted the decision to defer Sen- 
ate consideration of the Glass bill for regulation 
of banking holding companies until the next 
session. This action prompted predictions that 
more comprehensive legislation might then be 
sought. 


RED TAPE AND LOANS 

It was against this changing background that 
the opinions of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown as- 
sumed special importance. ‘ 

They agreed in one significant respect: that 
bank lending has been hampered unduly by offi- 
cial regulation. 

Bank supervision authorities, said the RFC 
chairman, are operating largely as always “and 
without recognizing the necessity for longer time 
back credit of a different character.” The Treas- 
ury simultaneously initiated moves in coopera- 
tion with private bankers to Simplify bank ex- 
amination procedure. 

Mr. Brown took a broader approach, saying 
Government activities affecting banking in re- 
cent years have not been restricted to assuring 
solvency and liquidity. 

“They have been also directed to such objects 
as the restriction of speculation, control of the 
price level, money rates, Government financing, 
and encouragement of particular industries,” he 
reminded. “The aims have not always been con- 
Sistent, and regulation or policy designed for 
one purpose has frequently had adverse effects 
on other purposes, 

“In considering the assistance, actual and po- 
tential, of banks of deposit to the capital require- 
ments of business, it is necessary to consider the 
effects of laws, regulations and policies; as 
well as what bankers would of themselves do.” 

His statement reflected opinions which many 
other business men voiced in the Chamber meet- 
ing. The difficulty, their argument ran, is any- 
thing but a lack of readily available credit, it is in 
the unwillingness of people to borrow. This was 
attributed to “fear” and “uncertainties” generated 
by New Deal policies. 
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WashinglonfWhispers; 


Wage-Hour Strategy—Quick or Slow Spending? 
La Follettes and Roosevelt—Orders for 


Sufficient commitments for forc- 
ing the wage-hour bill to a House 
vote were obtained wel] in ad- 
vance of presentation of the 
petition. Representative Mary 
Norton informed the White 
House two weeks ago that suffi- 
cient signatures would be avail- 
able on May 6. She was right to 
the day. 
x * * 


The President is reported to have 
told callers he would agree to 
provision for a differential mini- 
mum wage benefitting the South. 
This may have an important in- 
fluence against a Senate filibuster 
when the wage-hour question 
comes up for final action. 
x * 


Henry Morgenthau and _ the 
Treasury group of advisers con- 
tend that renewed spending, if 
Congress deems it necessary, 
should take the form of the old 
CWA, through which vast 
amounts were disbursed hur- 
riedly, rather than through 
PWA,. They say the last type 
of spending is slow and difficult 
to shut off quickly, once started. 
xk 


President Roosevelt expressed 
surprise to some aides over the 
fact that commodity and stock 
market prices continued to de- 
cline after his announcement 


reserves would be expanded 


further. 

xe 
Senator Robert La Follette tells 
friends confidentially the third- 
party plan that he and his 
brother are sponsoring need not 
involve a permanent break with 
Mr. Roosevelt jf he will ‘meet 
their terms. These terms would 
call for action on a broader front 
than now envisioned at the 
White House. 

x * 


Friends of Senator Norris (Ind.), 
of Nebraska, say the La Follettes 
did not apprise him of their in- 
tentions even though they have 
worked together against the es- 
tablished parties often in the 
past. These sources express sat- 
isfaction that Mr. Norris was not 
involved. 
xk * 


Cabinet members and Democratic 
Senators who aspire to the presi- 
dential nomination in 1940 are 
lying low at the moment to see 
which way to jump in view of 
the rapidly shifting scene of 


events, 
~*~ ne 


Officials of some other Govern- 
ment agencies who deal with 
labor questions predict that po- 
sitions taken by the National 
Labor Relations Board and by 
Secretary Perkins will crystal- 
lize sentiment for modification of 


+ 


| 
| 





The President is said to be in- 
clined to agree with Secretary 
Morgenthau that Congress might 
well establish a Department of 
Transportation with power to co- 
ordinate transport facilities. He 
intends to see what Congress 
might do on its own initiative, 
however, before taking a public 
position. 
x * * 


Word reaches Washington offi- 
cial$ that negotiations for sett/e- 
ment of the dispute between the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
private utilities in that area are 
progressing more satisfactorily 
than at any previous time. The 
Administration is disposed to 
greater conciliation in the hope 
of encouraging increase of pri- 


vate utility investments. 
x wk 


Ben Cohen, Tom Corcoran and 
other White House planners are 
operating under orders to gear 
future plans and pronounce- 
ments to a tone that will not 
frighten business men. These 
two, in company with Robert H. 
Jackson, Thurman Arnold and 
Leon Henderson, had major 
hands in preparing the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on 
monopoly and anti-trust legisla- 


tion. 
ee @ @ 


Litigation over details of the 
Social Security Act is accumu- 


Caution 


+ 


rapid rate. While personnel is 
being reduced, members of the 
legal staff find themselves more 
burdened, than before the Su- 
preme Court upheld the broad 
principles of the Act. 

x* kr 


Reports recur that the President 
would welcome an opportunity to 
replace some members of his cab- 
inet but hesitates to suggest any 
retirements at this time. 

xk * 


Representative Warren (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, is regarded 
at the Capitol as a possibility for 
nomination to be Comptroller 
General, 

xk * 


Little or no talk about the pos- 
sibility of Mr, Roosevelt being 
a Democratic candidate for a 
third term is heard as the de- 
pression continues. If he should 
choose to foster a new political 
alignment, however, some of his 
followers believe he would not 
be averse to heading a third 
party ticket. 
xk & 


New Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans will be routed 
around the Government’s regu- 
lar budget through the sale 
of guaranteed debentures of that 
organization to raise funds 
where necessary. This means the 
RFC lending will not enlarge 








that dollars tied up in sterilized 
gold would be spent and bank 





the Wagner Act. 


lating over 


the country at a 





the budget deficit. 
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Mingled Work and Play at Sea ... Cheering News 


From Congress 


HE low throb of the trim Philadelphia’s mo- 
tors sounded good to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The spume thrown up by the pro- 
pellors as they cut through the blue-green of 
the Caribbean looked good to him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, everything was just dandy. 

Back at his desk in the White House, the 
Chief Executive, wiser in lures and bait, set- 
tled down for some trolling in the waters of 
national affairs. 

Pleasantly curious to the President was the 
manner in which one piece of desired legislation 
progressed as the 10,000-ton cruiser traveled 
southward, hove to, sailed northward. The 
President’s message to Representative Mary T. 
Norton, decrying the bottling up of the wage- 
hour bill in committee without giving the full 
membership of the House a chance to say “yes” 
or “no” was successful in popping the cork, 
spilling the measure on to the House floor 
through exercise of petition. 

Also ringing pleasantly in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s ears was the sound of Senate approval of 
his $1,156,000,000 naval expansion program 
designed to provide the United States with the 
largest navy in history. . 


WORK AND PLAY : 
fered little from other 


ashi eid - Presidential sea-going va- 
VACATION” CRUISE cations. Time for play, 


time for work—that’s right, work. Here is a 
typical Roosevelt day at sea: 

With the President still asleep, probably 
dreaming of the big one that got away, a school 
of dolphins sport in the water just below the 
porthole; they flip their tails, once, twice, 
thrice; get no applause, move off. A leisurely 
awakening, followed by a tingling shower and 
aromatic breakfast. In the meantime an of- 
ficial courier already has delivered aboard a 
pouch of White House mail. By 10 o’clock the 
President is almost through with the more im- 
portant documents, his signature is applied to 
certain state papers; back to Washington they 
go. 

Then over the side for a try at the finny folk. 
Old fishing togs, old favorite fishing tackle. 
Then hours under the sun, some nibbles, maybe 
a catch, maybe not—but another layer of sun- 
tan on the face, giving what newspapers call, on 
his return, “that refreshed, bronzed appearance.” 

Lunch time. Fair weather finds the stewards 


The cruise itself dif- 





. . . Rescue for a Historic Warship 


—Wide World 
WHILE THE PRESIDENT FISHED 
Son James Roosevelt, a presidential secretary, 
helped to keep the White House machinery 
geared to its usual pace. 





catfooting along the deck, trays balanced per- 
fectly against the slow roll of the Atlantic. 
Cross weather finds the same stewards setting 
a snug table in the cabin immune to the choppy 
waves, 


RADIO REPORTS, 


In the afternoon, some 


MORE FISHING more reading of reports, 
: receiving and sending 


A SONG OR TWO radio messages. Some- 


times another try for a game fish. Sometimes 
just loafing out on the afterdeck. 


In the evening another well served meal. The 
gold braid on the uniforms of the naval guests 
competes with the gleam of the silver service. 
Then after-dinner coffee, along with the after- 
dinner conversation. For entertainment, thé 
usual tall fish stories, or movies out under the 
sky’s silver chessboard, or a good old-fashioned 
community sing, with Able Seaman Smith’s 
voice bellowing along with Commander-in-Chief 
Roosevelt's rich baritone. 

Late at night as the cruiser cuts a silent wedge 
through the water, the President, with well 
stocked cigarette humidor and six-high pile of 
books, is about ready to call it a day, In action, 
nothing spectacular has occurred, but the time 
has been so broken with routine and sport as to 





+ dissipate any of the monotony which seems to 


dog the majority of seafarers. 

Near the end of the cruise, the morning mist 
rolled up to reveal the grim outlines of Morro 
Castle. But, although the guns of the historic 
fort barked in royal welcome, nothing induced 
the President to set foot on land, 


SHADES OF KIDD The day before, Presi- 
ARE RECALLED BY dential Secretary MclIn- 


tyre had become quite 
AN OLD ANCHOK ecstatic about a discov- 


ery made by the Chief Executive. If the Presi- 
dent is right, the hydrographers are wrong about 
the location of a coral isle and the present 
ocean charts of the Eastern Bahamas will 
have to be changed. Mr. McIntyre was also 
pleased to wireless to landbound press corres- 
pondents at Charleston, S. C., that a large, old- 
fashioned ship’s anchor had been salvaged from 
a reef. Sounded like the shades of Captain Kidd 
until closer inspection disclosed the anchor to 
be of comparatively recent make. 

Down in the lower depths of the cruiser, how- 
ever, engineers were more concerned with fuel 
consumption than stories about ship’s anchors 
and barracuda, Fuel consumption tests being 
carried out during the voyage of the recently 
commissioned Philadelphia will determine to 
a large extent the supply of fuel to be required 
by the navy next year—no small item with the 
naval expansion program soon to receive its first 
rivet in the form of a Presidential signature, 

Winding up his cruise at Charleston, the port 
at which he had embarked, the President might 
have given another glance at the hulk of the 
historic warship Hartford. At the start of his 
cruise, Mr, Roosevelt had carefully eyed the 
rotting beams of Admiral David Farragut’s 
Civil War flagship, turned to William A, Allen, 
Commander of the Navy Yard, and suggested 
that WPA funds be used to restore it. To which, 
the Commander made reply, “We haven’t the 
money.” To which the President made reply, 
“You send in a request and I'll see that it goes 
through.” 

Once again in the Executive Offices, and (to 
repeat) with that “refreshed, bronzed appear- 
ance,” the President wondered just how long 
he would have to wait until he would be able 
to restore the Ship of State to its pristine qual- 
ity by liberal use of WPA-PWA-RFC funds. 

DEREK Fox, 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUST LIKE THIS 
First France decided to revalue the franc. Then 
French Ambassador Count Rene de Doynel de 
Saint-Quentin (above) visited Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. Then Secretary Morgen- 
thau announced continuance of the tri-partite 
monetary agreement between England, France 
and the United States. 
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The Devalued Franc: 
Its Meaning to U. S. 





What the new franc means to 
America. 

Its effect on American trade and 
tourists. 

Is a new round of currency jug- 
gling just ahead? 











HEN France, back in 1929, put her france 
back on gold at the ratio of 25 instead of 

4 to the dollar, financiers heaved a sigh of relief 
and predicted the end of world currency troubles, 

But then Japan cut loose with a sharp reduc- 
tion in the gold value of the yen. By 1931, Great 
Britain was so pressed by the competition of the 
new cheap franc and the new cheap yen that 
she was forced off gold, taking much of the 
world with her. 

This made matters intensely uncomfortable to 
the United States with its dollar pegged sternly 
at $20.67 to the ounce of gold. 

When the United States gave up the struggle 
in 1933 and left gold only to revalue the dollar 
at $35 to the ounce in January, 1934, it looked 
again as though stability had been reached. But 
now the france that had been worth only 4 cents 
was worth 6.6 cents and France felt the pinch 
that goes with expensive currency. 


FRANC DEVALUED 


So in September, 1936, the British, the French 
and the Americans got together and agreed that 
the franc should be cut down in value to 4.6 
cents. They signed what became known as the 
Tri-Partite Agreement and in this agreement 
the governments pledged themselves to main- 
tain “the greatest possible equilibrium” among 
the respective currencies in the interest of world 
Stability. 

But it wasn’t long before the French found 
themselves in currency trouble again. Frenchmen 
with money were running away from the franc, 
buying dollars and pounds in huge quantities. 

So now the French, to deal with that situation, 
have put a new value on their currency. 

A franc today is worth 2.8 cents where a few 
weeks ago it had been worth 4.6 cents and two 
years ago had been worth 6.6 cents. The Ameri- 
can tourist or the American business man inter- 
ested in French goods, who two years ago could 
get only 15 francs for each of his dollars now can 
get nearly 36 francs. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO TRADE 


This means that, if France can keep her in- 
ternal prices from soaring, Americans will find 
it cheap to travel in that nation and to buy the 
products that the French have to sell. At the 
Same time it means that Frenchmen will find 
it much more expensive to buy foreign goods and 
will find it profitable to buy more of the goods 
produced at home. 

If Frenchmen and Americans were important 
competitors for the same foreign markets this 
change could vitally affect their trade. Unless 
Americans cut prices, the Frenchmen would tend 
to get the business because francs would be 
cheaper than dollars. 

But it just happens that France competes more 
with Great Britain than with the United States. 

As a result, the British are likely to feel the 
hew French devaluation more than the Ameri- 
cans. Yet they have decided to continue to oper- 
ate under the tri-partite agreement of 1936. No 
new devaluation of the pound is projected. In 
fact, both the British and American govern- 
ments have formally expressed an intention not 
to alter the value of their currencies. 

Here, however, is where the uncertainties enter, 

French devaluation and stabilization of the 
franc back in 1928 proved the beginning uf the 
10-year cycle of devaluation and stabilization by 
government after government all around the 
world. Now the French are starting over again, 

The question is whether the new French de- 
valuation, with 36 francs required to buy one 
dollar to 179 francs required to buy the British 
pound, will tend to deflate British foreign trade 
and British prices. If it does the British might 
be forced to try some more currency adjust- 
ment and if the British are forced into that 
field the United States could hardly be far 
behind. 
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day before amendments are con- 
sidered. The bill to be consid- 
ered provides for appropria- 
tions totaling “substantially” the 
$3,012,000,000 called for by the 
President in his message. 


The appropriations are to be 
“earmarked”—that is, they are to 
be made to the agencies which are 
to do the spending, instead of to 
the President for allocation by 
him. This method said to 
have the “full approval” of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


is 


The measure provides about a 
billion and a quarter for relief to 
February next. Relief Adminis- 
trator Hopkins says he expects 
relief rolls to reach three million 
or more next winter, There are 
2,600,000 on the rolls now. 


The Senate is all ready to take 
action this week on the confer- 
ence report on the tax revision 
bill on which an agreement was 
reached nearly two weeks ago. 
The delay in submitting the re- 
port to the two Houses for ap- 
proval has been due to drafting 
difficulties. If the Senate votes 
to accept the report as expected 
the House then will have oppor- 
tunity to take similar action after 
which the measure will go to the 
White House. 


Senate and House conferees 
begin work of adjusting differ- 
ences in the measures passed by 
the two Houses to provide for 
naval expansion, The major 
change made in the House bill by 
the Senate refers to the authoriza- 
tion for three battleships. Where 
the House measure provided for 
three capital ships of 35,000 tons 
each, the Senate voted to in- 
crease the figure to 45,000 tons if 
the President finds any other na- 
tion has done likewise. 


The only part of the President’s 
anti-monopoly program planned 
for this session of Congress, a 
proposal to regulate bank hold- 
ing companies, is pigeonholed 
for the session. A Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee 
votes to postpone consideration 
of the Glass bill indefinitely be- 
cause it contains so many contro- 
versial _ sections. Committee 
members decided it was “practi- 
cally impossible” to obtain pas- 
sage at this session. 


The emergency legislative pro- 
gram designed to tide the rail- 
roads over the depression is 
ready for Senate consideration 
this week. As approved by the 
Senate Banking Committee it au- 
thorizes the RFC to make emer- 
gency loans to the carriers for 
equipment and maintenance. 
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WWQSGPTIAA’ BACK OF THE “FARM REVOLT’: 


WHY PRODUCERS ARE FIGHTING CROP CONTROLS 


GROUP of Iowa farmers, aroused o W helmingly in favor of controls and 


over threatened loss of their 
farms through foreclosure, put a 
noose around the neck of a judge 
and gave this country its nearest ap- 
proach to a revolt in the deflation 
that followed 1929. 

Pitchfork brigades continued this 
resistance to authority until the 
Government moved in with plans for 
refinancing farm debt and bolstering 
farm income. 

Now a group of Illinois farmers, 
aroused over the very controls that 
were established by Government in 
an attempt to prevent a new sweep 
of deflation on the farms, are setting 
under way a plan of resistance to 
give the country its nearest ap- 





Farmers “revolt” as rigid 
crop controls begin to take 
effect. 

A flood of protests against 
AAA strikes a worried Con- 
gress, shortly after referenda 
in which farmers overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed crop quotas. 

What is the cause of the 
reversal? Here is an ex- 
planation. 











proach to revolt in the depression 
that has followed 1937. 

The flare-up of farmer sentiment 
in Illinois is reported spreading 
through the Corn Belt and into the 
Cotton Belt of the South. 

Congressmen are being swamped 
with letters of complaint against the 
new venture of the Government into 
more drastic control than any yet 
tried in many of the important 
farming regions. They are voting to 
ease some of the pinch in the Cotton 
Belt by speeding the flow of subsiay 
cash. 


EFFORTS TO APPEASE 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary ol 
Agriculture, is rushing his aides into 
the Corn Belt and the Wheat Belt 
with arguments and explanations 
intended to stem the tide of revolt. 

There is a tempering of the offi- 
cial attitude that led Claude R. 
Wickard, director of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s north 
central division, to tell corn growers 
objecting to new Government con- 


trol program, that they could “take 
it or leave it.” 
“Take it or leave it,’ is such an 


ungentlemanly phrase,” Mr. Wallace 
later said. “Let us say that the corn 
program is there and ‘the farmers 
have an opportunity to choose.’ ” 
In the Senate where amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was voted in an effort to ap- 
pease some of the objecting cotton 
growers, stronger language was used. 
“The AAA is a perfect model of 
fascism,” Senator Bailey (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, said, “and of course 
everyone knows it. If we took the 
same Act and applied it to the other 
activities in America, we should have 
fascism without question. It does not 
improve the character of the system 
to say that the farmers wanted it.” 
But, members of Congress and 
others are asking: What is al] this 
shouting about? Why should evi- 
dence of a farm revolt appear after 
farmers had gone on record over- 
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after Congressmen, under farm pres- 
sure, went further than the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself wanted to 
go in using compulsory controls? 

The answer is found when the 
broad general provisions of the new 
Agricultural Adjustment Act are 
broken down into practical terms of 
their application to individual farms 

Here is John Smith with 160 acres 
of rich Illinois land in the heart of 
the Corn Belt. Farmer Smith coop- 
erated in the corn-hog control pro- 
grams of 1933, 1934 and 1935. He 
| sold little pigs to be killed when hog 
prices were less than $5 a hundred- 
weight. He limited the size of his 
hog herds and cut down corn acreage 
in return for subsidy payments from 
Washington and for Government 
loans that stabilized the price of his 
corn 

But drought came in 1934 and 
again in 1936 to cut deeply into his 
corn production. 

Relatively high prices for corn and 
for hogs were the result in 1935, 1936 
and 1937. When the Supreme Court 
killed the original AAA in January, 
1936, Farmer Smith accepted the soil 
conservation substitute and went 
along. He received his subsidy pay- 
ments and was asked to do little 
in return because the nation still was 
short of corn and hogs as a result 
of the two severe droughts. 


THE NEW DRASTIC CONTROLS 

This year the situation is greatly 

| changed. 

Congress has enacted a new and 
more drastic control law. There was 
a big corn crop last year and not 
many hogs and cattle to eat it. John 
Smith finds that his cribs still are 
filled with corn as his new crop 
Starts into the ground. 

It is right there that his ire 1s 
aroused. Out of Washington came 
orders allotting Illinois, like other 
Corn Belt States, a definite number 
of acres that might be planted tu 
corn to meet the terms of the new 
controls. This State allotment then 
was broken down into county allot- 
ments and then into individual al- 
lotments. 

When Farmer Smith was told how 
many acres of corn he was assigned 
as his particular allotment he nai- 
urally compared the figures wtih his 
intentions to plant and with the al- 
lotments of his neighbors. To him it 
may seem that a neighbor or a 
friend received a larger proportion- 
ate allotment of acres than he did. 
Mr. Smith finds it only natural to 
think that somebody has'tried to put 
one over on him. Others think the 
same way. 

So far as the allotment goes 
Farmer Smith can take it or leave it. 


COMPULSORY CORN STORAGE 
That might be all right, but under 


the new farm control law other 
things enter to give pause to any 
farmer. 


The law says that if, on the basis 
of the August crop report, it looks 
as if there would be a total supply 
of corn amounting to 2,800,000,00¢ 
bushels—which there is very lhkely 
to be this year—farmers must vote 
on the question of compulsory stor- 
age quotas. If one-third vote 
against quotas there will be none, 
but in that case neither will there 
be price stabilizing loans this year 
or next year. 

Here is intense pressure cn farmers 
to vote for quotas. And if quotas 
are approved then Farmer Smith, 
if a non-cooperator under the 
soil conservation program, will be 
affected more than will cooperators. 
He will be forced, under heavy 
penalty, to store a definite portion of 
his crop and will receive no subsidy 
payment comparable to that of the 
cooperators. Also, loans made 
against that corn by the Government 
will be only a fraction as large as 
those made to cooperators 

This makes it look to John Smith 
pretty much as though he is caught 
coming and going. The result is an 
outcry that is disconcerting music to 
the ears of Congressmen. 


IN COTTON AND TOBACCO 

An echo of the same outcry, faint 
but distinct, is heard coming from 
the Cotton Belt and the Tobacco 
Belt. * In those areas the farmers al- 
ready have voted about nine to one 
in favor of compulsory control over 
the marketing of the 1938 crop. 

But that vote was taken before 
acreage allotments were made by the 
AAA. 

And here is Jack Jones, who grows 
cotton and tobacco. Farmer Jones, 
before voting, was advised that if 
one-third of the growers voted 
against quotas there then would be 
no price stabilizing loans in 1938 or 
1939. These loans are highly popular 
and represent a minimum price 
guarantee. 

So Jones and his neighbors voted 
to set up compulsory marketing 
quotas in cotton and tobacco. 

Then came the acreage allotments, 
providing drastic reductions. The 
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40 per cent and for tobacco about 30 
per cent. Some growers, of whom 
| Mr. Jones may be one, think that 

they got “‘gypped” when the acres 
| were divided up. It seems to them 


| that their neighbors were not asked 
to make as large a reduction as they 








Senator Bailey 


of 


In all the 
wheat farmers have been called up- 
on to make few adjustments in re- 
turn for the subsidies that have 
come their way. The reason is that 
drought has interfered consistently 
ever since 1932 to cut down crops 


+ years of 





AAA's J. B. Hutson 


IN THE WAKE OF THE “FARM REVOLT” 
MASS meetings of farm groups protesting features of the com- 


pulsory crop control law 


started 
Bailey, of North Carolina, described the AAA as “the perfect model 


two things: (1) Senator 


of Fascism” while other legislators predicted mushrooming revolt 


against acreage slashes. 


(2) Agriculture Department officials de- 
ployed trouble shooters like Assistant AAA Administrator ‘ja * 
Hutson into the field to mollify farmers. 





were. The result is that Farmer 
Jones writes to his Congressman and 
sets up a howl at home 

Congress is listening to this how] 
in the case of cotton by loosening up 
with acreage allotments. 
IN THE WHEAT BELT 

In the Wheat Belt the growers are 
just beginning to think seriously 
about what may be ahead for them. 


and to bolster prices. 

So Tom Johnson on his farm in 
the wheat country has been pleased 
to get his Government checks, which 
served as an important measure of 
insurance against loss of his crop by 
weather and insects. 

But now Farmer Johnson, like 
Farmer Smith in the Corn Belt and 
Farmer Jones in the Cotton Belt, is 
beginning to wonder about what lies 





being expressed in open complaint. 
The reason is that real controls will 
not go into effect during 1938. 

Only this year there is the chance 
of a huge American wheat crop. A 
near record-breaking number of 
acres have been and are being seed- 
ed to wheat. Weather has been fa- 
vorable to growth with the result 
that officials are talking about the 
chance of a billion-bushel crop. 

Prices of wheat on the marm have 
fallen from $1.25 a year ago to about 
65 cents as the prospective price for 
the first sales of 1938 crop wheat. 

Under the new farm Act, Farmer 
Johnson will be given an acreage 
allotment that becomes effective 
next July 15 on wheat planted after 
that date. He will be asked later on 
to vote on the question of compul- 
sory marketing quotas for the 1939 
crop. There also will be price stabil- 
izing loans for the first time. 

The problem of wheat lies in the 
immediate future rather than in the 
present. 

Henry A. Wallace and his aides in 
the AAA assert that they are not 
closing their eyes to the difficulties 
in the way of the new farm control 
Act or to the complaints of corn 
growers, cotton growers and tobacco 
growers, with wheat growers, <om- 
plaints ahead. 

Rainer, their idea is that the na- 
tion’s farm problem is just begin- 
ning to close in again in a big way 
after a respite due largely to two 
successive record-breaking droughts. 


THE URBAN COMPLICATION 

The farm problem, just as after 
1929, is complicated by the indus- 
trial problem. 

Industry, faced with contracting 
markets, has plowed into the streets 
many millions of workers who are 
forced thereby to curtail their pur- 
chases of foodstuffs and textiles. In- 


the AAA, ahead. His feelings, as yet, are not + dustry, at 


the same time, has re- 
duced its production on an average 
about 40 per cent, and in steel the 
reduction is 70 per cent, with auto- 
mobile production down 50 per cent, 
as contrasted with a negligible re- 
duction in the output of most farm 
crops. 

Agricultural income, experience 
shows, goes up and down in remark- 
able uniformity with the income of 


‘factory workers. Right now both are 


heading into a tailspin. 


TWO REMEDIES PROPOSED 

What to do about this growing 
farm problem is a question with 
which the controlling authorities of 
the AAA are struggling. 

They hold out the prospect of two 
courses for the country to follow. 

First, is the use of a larger amount 
of money to make it more worth 
while for farmers to accept the con- 
trols of the AAA and to permit the 
Government to protect farmer in- 
come on the part of his crops going 
into domestic consumption, while al- 
lowing the price of the rest of the 
crop to seek any level needed to find 
foreign buyers. Some officials say 
this might mean giving wheat away. 
A revived processing tax is advanced 
to provide funds for a program of 
this type. 

Second, the use of a larger 
amount of governmental compulsion 
to force individual farmers to go 
along with production control and 
marketing control. Congress already 
has voted a bit more compulsion 
than the AAA officials like. They say 
that the revolts developing out in the 
country are an indication of the type 
of problems that lie ahead when 
compulsion is used. But the alterna- 
tive to compulsion is described by 
officials as a use of greatly increased 
amounts of money. 

Thus the farm problem is back 
again among the nation’s multiply- 
ing problems. 
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CONSIDER Prices 


CHECK guipment 


COUNT 





L. you make these three simple tests 
when you shop for a car, you'll get more 


for your money: 


1. CONSIDER PRICES. 

You'll find all Ford prices low — and 
Ford “60” prices especially low. Price 
isn’t everything, of course, but it comes 


out of your pocket. 


2. CHECK EQUIPMENT. 


Price means little, if you pay extra for 


equipment you've got 


prices include equipme 
3. COUNT CYLINDERS. 


More cylinders mean more and 





average reduction for cotton is about 


me “Thrifty Sixty’ FORD V8 





8 or more cylinders. Only Ford has 


from each gallon of gasoline.) 


to have. Ford 


oor) 


nt. 


smoother power impulses. America’s 
most expensive cars have engines with 


been able to offer the basic advantages 
of 8 cylinders at a low price — with low 
operating costs. (“Thrifty 60° owners 


are reporting averages of 22 to 27 miles 


' These are only three of the reasons for 
visiting a Ford dealer before you buy. 
You'll recognize the rest when you get 
out on the road in a Ford V-8. 
You'll realize that it’s 8-cylinder 


quality all the way through! 


ylinders / 


























FORD V-8 PRICES BEGIN AT 


*599 


The Tudor Sedan is $644; the Fordor 
Sedan, $689. With the 85-horsepower 
V-8 engine, the Coupe is $629; the 
Tudor, $669; the Fordor, $714. 


EQUIPMENT. All prices include front 
and rear bumpers and bumper guards, 
spare wheel, tire and tube, tire lock, 
cigar lighter, one windshield wiper, one 
sun visor, twin horns, and headlight 
beam indicator on instrument panel, at 
no extra charge. 


FOR THE 60-HP. COUPE 
(ILLUSTRATED) DEL'VERED 
IN DETROIT, TAXES EXTRA 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Growing urge for fence-fixing. 
Taxes and relief on the stage. .. 
Wage-hour bill in the wings. 


LL Congress is falling into quickstep to clear 
away for campaigns back home. It’s taxes 
this week in the Senate, relief-recovery in the 
House. The Glass plan to regulate bank holding 
companies, Administration-endorsed, with other 
measures, is tossed overboard. The Senate’s rail- 
way financing inquiry is continued into the next 
Congress. 


Taxes 

Delayed in the Senate Finance Committee by 
difficulty in fitting complex amendments into 
the bill, the tax program, finally revised in con- 
ference, is again in the limelight of Senate dis- 
cussion. 


Relief-Recovery 

Subject only to a special rule for right of way 
consideration, the four and a half billion dollar 
relief-recovery spending bill will start in the 
House May 10. 

Both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., through 
their executive heads, testified before the House 
Appropriations Committee in favor of the pro- 
gram to provide jobs for several million people. 
Relief Administrator Hopkins told the commit- 
tee he planned to care for an average of 2,800,- 
000 unemployed for seven months with the 
$1,250,000,000 fund which President Roosevelt 
asked. President Green of A. F. of L. said the 
unemployed today number 11,200,000 and John 
L. Lewis of C. I. O. gave an estimate of 13,713,000. 
New York’s Mayor LaGuardia, approving the 
lending-spending program, said it would start 
2,700 PWA projects. 


Housing 

Federal Housing Administrator Straus, defend- 
ing the half-billion dollar slum-clearance pro- 
gram before the House Bainking and Currency 
Committee, which was considering amendments 
to increase the fund to a billion dollars, testified 
3,000,000 families in the United States today are 
living in sub-standard conditions. Minority 
members suggested that people are being ousted 
from their homes that the Government may 
build new tenements. Mr. Straus expects to have 
$50,000,000 of contracts closed in May; a like 
number in June. 


Labor 


In an almost unprecedented scramble, 218 Rep- 
Tesentatives signed House Labor Committee 
Chairman Norton’s petition for House considera- 
tion of the President’s wage-hour bill, assuring 
House action probably May 23. Both major labor 
organizations approved the bill. The petition 
signers comprised 161 Northern and Western 
Democrats, 22 Southern Democrats, 22 Repub- 
licans, 18 Progressives, 5 Farmer-Laborites. 


Banking 


A Senate Banking and Currency subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
voted unanimously to defer indefinitely action on 
his Administration-approved bill to regulate bank 
holding companies. The bill will be re-introduced 
in 1939. 


Railroads 


A bill to provide for RFC loans to railroads was 
favorably reported to the Senate by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

A House Interstate Commerce subcommittee 
tabled the so-called “through routes” bill, on the 
ground it was not a time, with railroads facing 
so much financial difficulty, to bring up such leg- 
islation. The bill would require a railroad to list 
through rates over direct routes, including short 
lines, when its own lines would have to carry that 
freight a greater distance. 


Lobby 


Before the Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee, M. V. Reynolds, chairman of the board 
of the magazine “Rural Progress,” was asked 
where the money came from to make up 
heavy losses the magazine had sustained. The 
Witness said he and Mrs. Reynolds and others 
furnished the money. It was brought out that 
Edward A. Rumely, executive secretary, National 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional Government, 
loaned $12,500, receiving $18,500 in magazine 
stock. Mr. Reynolds told of other loans, the 
lenders now owning stock in the magazine. Com- 
mittee Chairman Minton charged the publication 
with “propaganda”; Glenn Frank, its editor, 
who sought ineffectually to testify, made 1 coun- 
ter allegation that the committee is trying to 
terrorize publications that criticize the New Deal. 





Status of Major Bills 


H. R. 9218, Naval construction expansion; Sent to 
conference May 4. 

H. R. 10291, War Department, civil operations; an- 
nual appropriations; Sent to conference May 4. 

H. R. 9965, Civilian naval training; Passed House 
May 2. 

S. 3691, Creating additional permanent judgeships; 
Sent to conference May 3. 

H. R. 1531, Extending civil service to 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Class postmasters; Sent to conference May 3. 

H. R. 10216, Legislative annual appropriations, in- 
cluding usual mileage; Passed Senate May 3. 

H. R. 5633, Authorizing five-year program, foreign 
service building construction; Passed House May 2. 

H. R. 29, Americans voting abroad lose U. S. citi- 
zenship; Reported to Senate May 2. 

S. 3949, Reapportionment of unused cotton acreage 
allotments; Passed Senate May 4. 

S. 1998, Government to collect peanut statistics; 
Passed Senate May 3. 

S. 3502, To protect against unrevealed substitutes in 
fabrics; Reported to Senate May 2. 

H. R. 6830, To prohibit export of tobacco seed and 
plants, except experimental; Passed House May 2. 

H. R. 10140, Federal highway aid, authorizing $238,- 
900,000 each fiscal year, 1940-41; Passed by House 
May 6. 
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fort. 
ment of the Capitol. 
to cool off between debates. 


7 three photographs show the progress of Congressional com- 

Left: Nobody knows how this old bathtub got into the base- 
Maybe some Congressman many years ago decided 
Center: The second stage; keeping cool 


SO NOW CONGRESS IS COOL 


with a fan. 





The gentleman is Senator Byrnes. 
330,000 air cooling system for the Capitol, Senate and House Office 
Buildings. Cost of operation about $60,000 a year. 


Right: And now; a $3,- 


Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 





QUIS) \WAGE-HOUR BILL TO THE FORE: 
PUMP-PRIMING, MONOPOLY INQUIRY ON THE WAY 


 aamereeeneenne thoughts of election- 

minded Congressmen turn increasingly to- 
ward their impending campaign battles. But 
there’s a lot of legislative wood-sawing between 
them and adjournment, as prospects of a log- 
jam defer hopes of an early end to the long stint 
of law-making that has continued now for six 
months, 

Strong executive insistence on passage of 
wage-hour legislation is the latest session-pro- 
longing project heaved up to the top of the pile 
of Congress business—a pile which recently as- 
sumed unexpectedly mountainous proportions 
when the President unveiled his new five-billion- 
dollar spending-lending program. 

On a bill embodying main features of the new 
pump-priming venture for recovery, an ap- 
propriations subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, has ex- 
peditiously pushed hearings, with the result that 
the measure will be ready for House action this 
week. Minority members vigorously opposed a 
rule to limit general House debate to ten hours. 
Amendment opportunities, however, will make 
possible more prolonged discussion. 

Mr. Woodrum revealed that the recovery bill, 
while meeting the essential recommendations of 
the President, will embody a basic departure 
from the present system of lump-sum appropria- 
tions and executive allocations to the various 
spending agencies. Instead, provision will be 
made for direct appropriations by Congress to 
the agencies involved. 


Efforts of Congress 
SUPPORT RALLIED leaders ao are action on 
controversial and pre- 
BY PRESIDENT viously defeated wage- 
hour legislation were frustrated when President 
Roosevelt in a telegram to Labor Chairman 
Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, threw executive 
support behind the bill in a way to make it 
practically a “must” item. Opponents in the 
Rules Committee thought they had sidetracked 
it by voting against reporting it out at this ses- 
sion. Following receipt of the Roosevelt wire, 
the petition method was invoked to force the bill 
out of committee, and the requisite number of 
signers, 218—a majority of the House—was 
readily obtained. 

In revised version, the bill is made more 
palatable to Northern members by omission of 
wage-and-hour differentials favorable to the 
South. By the same sign, it is less acceptable to 
Southerners, who were chiefly instrumental in 
defeating it last December. Renewed Presi- 
dential pressure, coupled with pro-New Deal re- 
sults in the Florida primaries, was expected to 
whittle down this Southern opposition, 

A militant steering committee is determined 
to resist all efforts to adjourn till action is taken 
on the measure. Even if it can be sped through 
the House, however, it faces some danger of 
fiibuster defeat in the Senate, where Southern 
Senators previously demonstrated their skill in 
using the filibuster weapon to block the anti- 
lynching bill. (For special articles on the wage- 
hour issue, see Pages 10 and 12.) 

To implement the President’s demand for a 
$500,000 study of needs for new anti-monopoly 
legislation, Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of 
Wyoming, who is joint author of a bill for Fed- 
eral licensing of business, has brought in a reso- 
lution authorizing a temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee to make such an investiga- 
tion. 

The President has sought to have the inquir- 


WAGE-HOUR BILL 


+ ing made by executive agencies—the Depart- 


ment of Justice, the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The O’Mahoney resolution, however, would in- 
clude, in addition to the Attorney General and 
the chairmen of these two commissions, two 
members of the Senate and two members of the 
House, thus yielding to critics who contended 
such an investigation, preliminary to legislation, 
was properly a legislative rather than an execu- 
tive function, 


Under rules cutting de- 
bate short, Senate leaders 
GIVEN APPROVAL ended the fortnight of 
BY THE SENATE argument by foes of the 
$1,157,000,000 Navy expansion bill. The bill then 
was passed, 56 to 28. For it voted 49 Democrats 
and 7 Republicans. Against it were recorded 
17 Democrats, 7 Republicans, 2 Farmer-La- 
borites, 1 Progressive and 1 Independent. 

Critics who had charged the bigger Navy was 


BIGGER NAVY IS 





After climbing six months up the 
legislative mountain, a weary Congress 
yearns for quitting time in this cam- 
paign year. But as the climb con- 
tinues the mountain grows! 

New Presidential wage-hour de- 
mands dim quick adjournment hopes. 
But the House heeds White House 
wishes, puts in an overtime week to 
speed approach to the new “pump- 
priming” program. 

The Senate hurries action on big- 
ger war preparedness, and cocks an 
ear toward farmers’ rumbling grum- 
bles against crop control restrictions. 














being demanded for aggressive purposes failed 
to obtain adoption of the Bone amendment, that 
would have defined a mid-Pacific line of limita- 
tion for fleet activity. Also defeated was the 
Bone amendment to confine construction to 
Government shipyards, representing the view- 
point of those who contended costs would be 
unreasonably boosted in private shipyards. 

A concession to critics was made, however, 
in adoption of an amendment limiting the three 
new projected battleships to 35,000 tons each, 
unless it is positively determined that other na- 
tions are building larger capital ships. Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and several 
others claimed the Administration had been 
stampeded by mere rumors of Japanese plans to 
build bigger than 35,000-ton ships. The Senate 
bill originally had proposed authorization of 
three new 45,000-ton superdreadnoughts at a 
probable cost of 100 million dollars. 


Altogether, a check-up shows, the Administra- 
tion has proposed or given support this year to 
an augmented war preparedness program involv- 
ing expenditures of more than $2,800,000,000. 


The Senate passed and sent to conference a 
bill appropriating 227 millions for civil func- 
tions of the War Department. Conferees are at 
work also on the War Department military func- 
tions bill, seeking to compromise the Senate ver- 
sion, which calls for an outlay of 489 millions 


+ 








for the coming fiscal year, with the 448 millions 


appropriated by the House. 


Heeding evidences of 


HEEDED IN CRop - “CVOlt:_ against the 1938 
Farm Control Act, mani- 


LAW AMENDMENTS fected in mass meetings 


of corn farmers in the Midwest and of cotton 
and tobacco growers in the South, the Senate 
passed amendments to speed subsidy payments 
on the 1937 cotton crop to farmers complying 
with the 1938 program, authorized a reallocation 
of allotments from cotton farmers who don’t 
want to use their full cotton acreage to those 
having insufficient acreage, and granted a 2 per 
cent increase on quota allowances for certain 
types of tobacco, 

Several Southern Democratic Senators, in- 
cluding Messrs. George, of Georgia; Byrd, of 
Virginia; Reynolds, of North Carolina, and 
Mrs. Caraway, of Arkansas, said farmers in their 
States were expressing great dissatisfaction 
with the cotton and tobacco allotments. But the 
main attack was delivered by Senator Bailey 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, who declared farm- 
ers of his section had agreed to the program 
under misapprehensions and that the law will 
be ruinous to the South. The principle of crop 
restriction was defended in a vigorous re- 
buttal by Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama. (For transcript of debate, see Col 5.) 

During House debate on a bill creating 24 new 
judgeships, to reduce congestion in Federal Dis- 
trict and Circuit Courts, there was a faint echo 
of last year’s troublesome Supreme Court “pack- 
ing” controversy. Representative Cochran 
(Dem.), of Missouri, offered a resolution for a 
Judiciary Committee investigation to determine 
whether the Supreme Court needs two more Jus- 
tices. He urged enlargement of the Court on 
the ground of the volume of its work. The bill 
creating new judgeships in the lower Federal 
courts was passed, 117 to 37. In slightly differ- 
ent form it previously had won Senate approval. 


FARMER PROTESTS 


Dissatisfaction with workings of the present 
Neutrality Law has resulted in Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, introducing a resolu- 
tion to repeal the embargo against arms ship- 
ments to Loyalist Spain, An expression of the 
official Administration attitude toward the meas- 
ure awaited President Roosevelt’s return from 
his Southern fishing trip. 

Aimed especially at activities of such 
informed American Nazis” as the German- 
American Bund, which figured in a riotous 
clash with American veteran elements during a 
recent mass meeting in New York City, Repre- 
sentative Fish (Dem.), of New York, has intro- 
duced a bill to prohibit creation of “private 
armies” in the United States. The measure has 
backing of the American Civil Liberties lnior. 
Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of New York, 
also has renewed his demand for a full investi- 
gation of pro-fascist activities in America. 

Without a tfecord vote, the House authorized 
an increase of $10 per month in pensions for 
totally disabled veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and World War, regardless of whether 
their disability is service-connected. They have 
been receiving $30 a month. About 43,000 vet- 
erans would be affected, at added annual cost of 
some five million dollars. 

The Senate wound up its week’s work on 
Thursday, but the House was held in session 
through Saturday to deal with Federal high- 
way aid and the Lea bill to set up a Federal 
aeronautics authority to regulate all aviation, 


“ 


un- 








Farmers and Quotas: 
AnEcho in the Senate 


"Protest from South on cotton and 
tobacco. Danger to domestic 
markets? Restrictions defended. 


OW serious is the revolt against quota re- 
strictions in the new Farm Act? Complaints 
of dissatisfied farmers echo on the Senate flocr. 
Senator Bankhead, chief Senate exponent of crop 
restriction, leads the rebuttal, minimizing the 
force and effect of such complaints. Dis- 
cussion came during consideration of amend- 
ments which were adopted, to liberalize cotton 
and tobacco quotas. Excerpts from the debate: 
SenaTOR REYNOLDS (Dem.), of North Carolina: 
I have received innumerable complaints from 
cotton growers in North Carolina in reference vo 
the control portion of the law.... 

Senator Barrey (Dem.), of North Carolina: 
We may wind up in a rather revolutionary situa- 
tion, if I am not mistaken about what is going 
on in the South. ... Probably I could count all 
the letters I have received, but I have not tried 
to count them. I have been made heartsick by 
them. I have not known what to do about them. 
I could send them to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and ask him to do what he might do... . The 
power has gone from the Congress. The power 
has gone from the farmers .... 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan: 
How does the Senator think the typical farmer 


SENATOR BaILEY: I would have to say that the 
typical farmer in North Carolina did vote for the 
program .... But what are the farmers now 
saying about the situation? They are saying: “We 
did not understand it.” They are saying: “There 
was misrepresentation .... We were persuaded to 
vote for this, with assurances, none of which are 
being made good....” 


THE FARMERS MISLED? 


I consider the Congress responsible . The 
AAA is a perfect model of fascism .... We are 
sowing dragon’s teeth in the South, and we shall 
reap dragons.... 

The director of the WPA in North Carolina... 
made an address to the State social-service or- 
ganization of our State within the past two weeks, 
in which he said that the number of helpless 
and unemployed in the rural districts of North 
Carolina had greatly increased on account of the 
operation of the Farm Act .... There is nothing 
to do but to appeal to the Federal Government 
to appropriate money to take care of the people 
whom we drove from the land and whom we 
deprived of the opportunity to make a living.... 

It would be a shame to say that the farmers are 
responsible. They acted in good faith .... How 
on earth could they read the bill? It consisted 
of 200 or 300 pages and was very difficult to under- 
stand.... 

The world is gaining our domestic market, 
which should be for the American farmer, and 
at the same time it is finding a market here 
for its products .... All that will cause devasta- 
tion in the South .... People talk about Sher- 
man’s army going through the South... but a 
national policy that destroys the domestic market 
of the American farmers, and at the same time 
shuts off the South from its foreign markets, is 
going to ruin the South.... 

SeNnaTOR KiNG (Dem.), of Utah: If we are go- 
ing to dragoon the farmers by legislation ....I 
am sure ultimately we are going to have a 
revolution in more ways than one among the ag- 
riculturists of the United States .... We are 
driving them into poorhouses and into bank- 
ruptcies in many parts of the United States by 
this fool legislation that has the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture.... 


CHAMPIONS AAA RULES 


SENATOR BANKHEAD (Dem.), of Alabama: I am 
unwilling for those who may read the Recorp of 
this day to draw the conclusion that there is no 
one upon the floor of the Senate who still believes 
in and is ready to advocate and champion the 
agricultural legislation which has been enacted 
by Congress since Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated 
in 1933 .... 

Senator HatcH (Dem.), of New Mexico: The 
statement was made that this Administration, by 
its policy, was driving the farmer into bank- 
ruptey. Of course, I do not agree with that sug- 
gestion, and neither does the Senator from Ala- 
bama..... 

SENATOR BANKHEAD: In my judgment, there is 
more money in the banks of the 11 cotton-pro- 
ducing States than was ever in the same banks 
in all the history of the United States.... We 
have had interruptions .. but let ne one think 
that the agricultural program of ths Adminis- 
tration is driving upon the unemployment rolls 
any unusual number of people who have hereto- 
fore lived upon the farms in the South. That is 
just not happening .... 


MORE MONEY FOR LESS COTTON 


We often hear mentioned the formula about 
the loss of our foreign markets, but we never 
hear the point discussed as to whether or not we 
have had a loss in the matter of the foreign dol- 
lars which have been brought to America from 
the sale of our cotton crops. . 

SENATOR THOMAS (Dem.), of Oklahoma: Is it 
not a fact that the crop of 1936, of 13,000,000 
bales, brought $41,000,000 more than the crop of 
1937, which totaled 19,000,000 bales? ... 

SENATOR BANKHEAD: That is correct. 

SENATOR THOMas: Then the conclusion is that 
the farmers of the South actually lost $41,000,000 
by producing 6,000,000 more bales of cotton in 
1937 than in 1936.... 

SENATOR BANKHEAD: My friend [Senator Bailey] 
mentioned Gov. La Follette on the subject of 
production ....He has gone out into the wilder- 
ness for a doctrine .. . unlimited production, par- 
ticularly unlimited agricultural production . . 
The Governor does not deal with the matter of 
distribution. He does not deal with the purchas- 
ing power of the consumers to take over the pro- 
posed unlimited production .... I shall not fol- 
low his leadership ....I am proud of the part 
I have taken in the restriction program. 
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TEBUCHADNEZZAR was a 
king in his day (604-561 B. C.). 
In restoring Babylon to its former 
glory he used asphalt to pave the 
Streets. Centuries later America’s 
oil industry was to begin where the 
King of Chaldeans left off, and de- 
velop a product that now paves 80 
per cent of American city streets 
and 64 per cent of the modern sur- 
faces on our State highways. 

The history of the asphalt indus- 
try, like that of other public service 
industries, is a story of incessant re- 
search to provide a better product at 
a lower cost. At the same time a 
more versatile product has been 
achieved. The net result has been 
to stimulate production. 

It wasn’t until the beginning of 
this century that the production of 
asphalt from crude petroleum be- 
gan on a commercial scale. Prior 
to that asphalt was imported in a 
natural state from the asphalt lake 
on the island of Trinidad, discov- 
ered by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595. 

The remarkable growth of the in- 
dustry is shown by the comparison 
that in 1913 the total production of 
petroleum asphalt was 436,500 tons, 
while in 1937 it was 5,640,000 tons, 
an increase of more than 1300 per 
cent in the 25-year period. 

Asphalt finds its principal markets 
in the construction and upkeep of 
streets and highways, the consump- 
tion for these purposes moving up 
from 56 per cent of the total in 1929 
to 69.6 per cent in 1936. 


GROWING USE FOR ROADS 

A striking example of the manner 
in which the increased efficiency of 
the industry has broadened its field 
of operations is found in the illus- 
tration on this page. In 1927 there 
were only about 20,000 miles on the 
State highway systems improved 
with asphalt, constituting about 
33 1/3 per cent of the total improved 
surfaces. By 1937 the asphalt-im- 
proved mileage had increased to 
more than 160,000 miles and consti- 
tuted 64 per cent of all the highway 
surfaces of a higher quality than 
plain waterbound macadam_ or 
gravel roads. 

The asphalt market has always 
been highly competitive but the 
price trend has been downward. 
Paradoxicai as it may seem while 
the average value per ton of pe- 
troleum asphalt in 1927 with the 
comparatively low consumption for 
State highway work was $14.14 per 
ton, (this figure being arrived at by 
dividing the total value by the total 
tons) in 1936 the value figured in the 
same way was only $10.10 per ton in 
spite of the enormous increase in the 
demand for the product for highway 
purposes. 

Not only has the value of the prod- 
uct itself curved downward in the 
past decade but the cost of asphalt 
pavements of the highest type has 
likewise been decreased. In a tabu- 
lation presented by Thomas H. Mc- 
Donald, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, at the re- 
cent hearing before the Committee 
on Roads of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was shown that while 
the cost per mile of bituminous con- 
crete top was $12,085 in 1933 it drop- 
ped to $8,213 in 1937. 


TAKING FARMS OUT OF MUD 

Asphalt has been a tremendous 
factor in the rapid development of 
more than 100,000 miles of a vast 
farm-to-market highway system, 
providing the farmer with all- 
weather, dustless, mudless roads at 
low cost. This has been made 
possible by the fact that asphalt is 
itself not a type of pavement but is 
a binding medium which can read- 
ily be used with any local materials 
available and provide a surface or a 
base of any thickness. Conse- 
quently the pavement may be any- 
thing from a surface treated ma- 
cadam or gravel road through vari- 
ous designs until we arrive at the 
highest type such as is constructed 
for the Fifth Avenues of America. 

One of the most important con- 
tributions of the asphalt industry to 
highway development and to low- 
ering the cost of highways has been 
in the production of a range of 
products which could be used by 
means of solvents without requiring 
the application of heat. These sol- 
vents known as cut-backs thin the 
asphalt to the proper consistency 
and when the stone or gravel aggre- 
gate is coated the more or less vola- 
tile solvents evaporate leaving the 
powerful cement in place. The in- 
dustry has classified these liquid 
Products into slow curing, medium 
euring and rapid curing groups, and 
has standardized their use accord- 
ing to the type of mineral aggregate 
to be used. 


NEW BUILDING METHODS 

There has been a remarkable de- 
velopment in asphalt highway 
€quipment for applying the product 
in either hot or cold form to the 
Toadway. New plants now take the 
Stone or gravel from the roadway 
mechanically and, after mixing it 
thoroughly with the asphalt, lay it 
down in a finished pavement more 
quickly and cheaply than formerly. 

The hot mix asphalt pavements, 
Which require hot asphalt and | 
heated stone, sand or gravel, have 
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| also been improved in quality and 
lowered in cost by reason of the de- 
velopment in asphalt equipment 
and through the application of re- 
search to produce and _ proportion 
asphalt to serve the variety of needs. 
One of the contributions to econ- 
omy and speed in the road building 
program has been provided through 
what is known as “stage” construc- 
tion whereby the initial improve- 
ment satisfactorily serves light traf- 
fic needs for a time, and then as 
traffic increases, becomes a base for 
the next increment of paving, until 
a pavement of the highest type is 
ultimately achieved while utilizing 
the pavement stage by stage. 
Such “stage” construction is only 


possible with the use of asphalt 
materials and has two great advan- 
tages. First, it means that each 
stage can be accurately designed to 
carry the traffic that is operating 
at the time of construction and 
second—it obviates the high interest 
charges involved when an expensive, 
rigid type pavement is put down in 
anticipation of future traffic. “Stage 
construction” means that the road is 
built up to its traffic, rather than 
waiting for traffic to be built up to 
the road, 


BUILDING ON ANY SOIL 

One of the most far-reaching 
highway developments within the 
last few years has been the “sta- 


bilizing” of ils popu 
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traffic with only this “stabilizing” 
process, and without the addition of 
an actual pavement surface. 

Asphalt today provides about two- 
thirds of America’s roofing require- 
ments, the surfacing of about 90 
per cent of the modern airports and 
is very widely used for playgrounds, 
tennis courts, sidewalks and many 
industrial uses. 
comparatively new use 
for asphalt has been a reinforce- 
ment for stone jetties. The Army 
Engineers have completed a success- 
ful experiment at Galveston, where 
a five-mile jetty extending into the 
Gulf of Mexico has been rendered 
non-porous by the use of asphalt 
cement to hold stones together. This 
has prevented the harbor from fill- 
ing up wita sand and also protects 
the harbor from excessive wave ac- 
tion that formerly leaked right 
through the old jetty. 

Even when the engineers on the 
Mississippi proved the possibility of 
molding asphalt sheets and placing 
them hot for underwater revetments, 
the experience was not considered 
conclusive because the molding of 
material was still a dry 

But at Galveston the full 
step was taken of depositing the hot 
material under water in bulk to set- 
tle, take form and solidify under its 
own weight—and a new construc- 
tion method was added to those 
available for underwater work. 


IMMUNE TO MANY FORCES 


This remarkable product of pe- 
troleum is curiously immune to 
practically all of the destructive 
forces which obliterate the works of 
man. Thus it is acid proof and al- 
kali proof; it is waterproof and is 
highly fire resistant; it is proof 
against destruction by abrasion and 
by impact; it is scarcely susceptible 
to weathering or oxidation, and it 
preserves its tremendous cementing 
strength for thousands of years. 

Its adaptability to so many uses, 
its availability in any form from 
liquid to solid, its wide occurrence 
and its low cost will give to it a fu- 
ture of almost incalculable extent. 


Another 


the hot 


operation. 


It has been a sort of “ugly duck- 
ling” among the petroleum products 
but it is not unlikely that there will 
come a time when intrinsically it 
will have a higher value per unit 
than the major products of the in- 
dustry. 
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ERE, sir, is the bright particular star of 
the automotive year: a car to make you 
proud and happy — you can prove that any- 
where on the highway these bright May days. 


In it, you can 


know /uxury in your travels 


and still not over-strain your budget! 


Fact is, you feel like a million just sitting in 


this Buick! 


And you know you’re commanding the 
“‘tops’’ in power the first time you give its 
eager DyNaFLASH engine the gun! 


At the wheel you feel the buoyant steadiness 
that is Toroqur-FREE SprinGING's special gift to 
motoring —the firm, fleet roadability of a car 
that’s beautifully poised in all its going. 


There’s no ‘‘hop”’ on this fast one. It doesn’t 
*‘gallop’’ or bounce or pitch. 





Its soft stout coiled steel springs let the wheels 
follow the road—rise to the swells, dip to the 
hollows —yet pass none of that lively up-and- 


down on to the body. 


You travel level as a straightedge, thrill to 
turbine-smooth power that’s quick as lightning 
—know a kind of travel-comfort that neither 
road nor weather mars. Yet what are the facts 


on costs ? 


This great straight-eight actually costs /ess than 
some sixes! Price almost any other car, and 
by the time you’ve added in the extra values 
included in Buick’s figures, you’ve paid for 
the matchless performance only Buick can 


give you! 


So don’t sit idly wishing for a star! Reach up 
—get this one! We’re ready to show you any 
day it costs less than you think. 


WANT TO TRADE YOUR OLD CAR? 


SEE YOUR BUICK DEALER FIRST 








We found this item buried in a half inch of type at the bottom of 
our newspaper. A New Jersey police officer pursued a speeder into 
a neighboring bailiwick and after serving the offender with a sum- 
mons, turned his car homeward. A shrill whistle interrupted 
this maneuver and the officer stopped his car to be served in 
turn for: failure to carry a driver's license, failure to have car reg- 
istration, and attempting to make a “U” turn on a State highway 
without first ascertaining that the road was clear. 


+ + + NEWEST OF ALL FILLING STATION COLLOQUIALISMS 
is the W. P. A. Customer. The WPA customer is the fellow who 
comes in for a WINDSHIELD POLISH and AIR. 


+ + + INCREASED GASOLINE TAXES in Minnesota, New York, 
Rhode Island and West Virginia took a heavy toll in highway 
travel last year. The American Petroleum Institute estimates that 
the travel loss amounted to some 921,000,000 miles. Business losses, 
through this reduction in travel, mount up almost as rapidly as 
the taxes themselves. No wonder the bicycle is coming back 


into favor. 2 


+++ JUST BECAUSE THE AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS hid 
the battery in your car is no excuse for your not hunting it 
up every now and then and giving it a little water. Especially 
now that the warm weather is coming on and evaporation is 
due to speed up. Then, too, you will be using your lights more 
for night driving and that will constitute a considerable extra 
drain. Battery trouble can ruin your vacation and can be 
expensive as well. Drive into the nearest ESSO dealer station 
and ask them to check your battery today. This important 
Esso service is yours for the asking. 


+ + + IF YOU HAVEN’T BOUGHT YOUR ’38 LICENSE PLATES 
walk, do not run, to your nearest license bureau and investi- 
gate the bargain rates that go into effect about this time of year, 
In some states it is a sizable item and in practically all states you 
are due to save some money. We know one fellow in one small 
town who never buys his new plates until July. Drives with 
the old ones till the half rates go into effect. Of course, he’s a 
mighty good friend of the constable. 


+ + + RADIO CONTROLLED CARS are predicted by a member 
of the NEW YORK SAFETY COUNCIL. The proposed cars would 
have three wheels permitting dime circumference turns, sharp 
bladed skid preventers, and photo-electric cells to prevent red 
light jumping and speeding. We wonder how the proposed cars 
would behave during “static” disturbances. Or what would happen 
if they accidentally tuned in on a “swing band.” 


+ + + HOBBY MOTORISTS will be out on the road in greater 
numbers than ever before, so our spy on specialists reports. It 
used to be that people just packed up and rolled off on a vaca- 
tion trip lured by the seashore, the mountains, or general road- 
side beauty. Now it’s all specialization, Amateur geologists, book 
collectors, fossil gatherers, photographers, and others, plan their 
trips carefully for the fullest enjoyment of their hobbies. Our 
man didn’t say, but maybe the traditional stay at home philatelists 
will roam the roads this summer looking for new stamping 
grounds. The Esso Touring Service, at 261 Constitution Ave., Wash. 
ington, D. C., and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, has been 
doing plenty of road work in preparation for the annual vacation 
rush. Write them for routes and maps which will make your two 
weeks look like a world’s tour. This free service may save you 
many miles of needless detouring. 


+ + + EASTERN RAILROADS operate a series of BICYCLE 
TRAINS over summer weekends, which trains carry a load of 
cyclists and cycles out of town to traffic free back roads where they 
may pedal for miles in comparative safety. The success of which 
venture leads us to suggest that they put on a series of AUTO- 
MOBILE TRAINS consisting of flat cars to carry the motorist 
and his jallopy out beyond the city traffic bottlenecks and set him 
down on the open highway one jump ahead of the weekend 
rush. And, following a pleasant drive in the country, pick him up 
and cart him back to the city refreshed and unworried by traffic 
lights and snarls. 


+ + + BROOKLINE PAPERS tell of the motorist who went to 
sleep at the wheel and woke up two score other sound sleepers. Driv. 
ing home in the early hours of the morning, he dozed off and ran 
into a fire-alarm box, a police signal box, a mail box, and an elec- 
tric light pole. The car then ricocheted into a stone wall and 
turned over just short of a fire hydrant. The sleepy-eyed driver 
was uninjured but the aroused public servants suffered consid- 
erable irritation. 


+ ++. FROM TIME TO TIME THERE HAVE BEEN WHISPERS 
that the automobile industry is withholding important discoveries 
and improvements because the pubiic demand for better automo- 
biles does not warrant any radical changes at the present time. 
To which we say, poppycock! The inventor of the safety pin did 
not hoard his discovery while the world went around with its 
pants held up with a nail. 


+ + + ANY WORTH-WHILE COLUMN becomes, in time, a mirror 
reflecting the interests of its readers. We want to hear from 
our readers and further the exchange of ideas on Motoring, Taxes, 
Business, or any phase of automobiling which you have found 
interesting. Address your letters to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), 39 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Primed for Action! 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


Social Security Law Changes 


Trial Before Bureaus 


3. Proposed “Untruth’ Law 


RESS comment is divided three to one in favor 

of substantial changes in the Social Security 
law. The majority of commentators advocate a 
pay-as-you-go policy with a moderate reserve 
fund. These editors would require that all re- 
serves be kept intact amd not used in general 
Government expenditures. 

Some of the ngwspapers in this group declare 
the system should be drastically revised to re- 
duce as much as possible the tax burden it im- 
poses on industry. 

Other editors urge that payments be made to 
old-age beneficiaries in advance of contract date, 
that larger benefits be allowed, that excluded 
classes of workers be admitted. But in general 
the press opinion on those matters is that the 
such changes is that they should await the test 
of more experience. 





Labor Board Procedure 


ECENT ruling by the Supreme Court, affecting 
procedure before Federal administrative 
agencies, in the opinion of 55 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers will cause reopening of va- 
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rious labor cases in which the NLRB has taken 
over hearings itself, thus eliminating trial ex- 
aminers’ reports to which exception might have 
been made by employers. 

But to 45 per cent of such newspapers a change 
of procedure policy by the NLRB is not sufficient; 
they declare that the Wagner Act should be 
amended to require full “equality” to all parties 
involved in a complaint of unfair labor practices. 

The high court ruling concerned proceedings 
initiated by the Department of Agriculture. It 
requires that opportunity must be afforded all 
affected to know and answer findings and con- 
clusions reached by administrative agencies. 
Many editors say that if the Labor Board will 
conform to the spirit this decision, it will more 
rapidly meet criticism may arise in labor 
controversies. 





“The Freedom of the Press” 


JEARLY all commenting newspapers object to 
the measure proposed by Senator Minton 
which would make it a felony to publish a known 
untruth. Most editors argue that legislation at- 
tempting to set up a standard for “truth” is 
futile; that proof is ffi many contro- 
versies, and that such a would result in 
harassment, not in justice. 

Further it is argued that the present law of 
libel is sufficient for the protection of the citizen 
in any proper complaint. 

In the discussion editorial comments range 
widely on the “freedom of press,” which, 
many point out, is not established for the benefit 
of the press itself but to enable the press to de- 
fend the freedom of the citizen. For proof at- 
tention is directed to countries where the free- 
dom of the press has been destroyed. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND BUSINESS: HOW EDITORS 
APPRAISE CHANCES OF FRUITFUL COOPERATION 


f 
Wlecsgrata * 
‘HE President’s response to the proffer of co- 
operation from leaders of industry and 
finance is received with optimism by 53 per cent 
of newspapers which comment on this attempt 
to restore business to prosperous levels, but 47 
per cent insist Administration policies are still 
a bar to the objectives sought by the leaders 
who offered this cooperation. 

The consensus is that a “breathing spell” 
would be very beneficial but there is sharp dif- 
ference of opinion whether the President will 
modify his policies to the extent desired by 
business. Many editors declare that if the Pres- 
ident can convince industry that it will be freed 
from objectionable restraints, good results will 
follow. 


THE CRITICS AWAIT “Mr. Roosevelt accepts 
DISCLOSURE OF THE the olive branch,” de- 


a clares the Buffalo Eve- 
PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ning News (Rep.), “but 


shows no disposition to reciprocate the senti- 
ments, There has been evident in the White 
House no spirit of conciliation toward industry. 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown a reluctance to co- 
operate with either industrialists or with mem- 
bers of his own party in Congress, who wish 
him to pursue a more realistic course.” 

“Apparently these business leaders are in- 
clined to take the President’s statement of will- 
ingness to cooperate at its face value,” says the 
Scranton (Pa.), Times, continuing: 

“The industrialists urge general encourage- 
ment of ‘legislation directed toward national re- 
covery and suggest continuous Government con- 
sultation with business to stabilize industry.” 

“The pledge of Big Business is welcome,” ad- 
vises the San Antonio Express (Ind.), “but the 
nation would derive considerably more comfort 
from a manifestation of genuine desire to co- 
operate on the President’s part.” 

Discussing the President’s obligation, the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.) says: 

“In a sense, it is a challenge which the Presi- 
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+ “In fact, instead of profiting by the sugges- 
tions left by ‘little business men,’ Mr. Roosevelt 
went on the air and demanded that the undis- 
tributed profits tax and the capital gains tax 
remain as they are, but Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, modified both of them.” 

“Everyone will hope that out of the letter of 
16 business men, and the conferences will come 
a stronger, surer Presidential course,” says the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.). 

“But with all the hope in the world, no one 
can be confident. 
Congress to be on guard and give the business 
community such reassurance as is within its 


It is, therefore, the duty of 


“You would have great difficulty just now,” 
says the Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.) “find- 
ing a single manufacturer who wouldn’t swap 
his two or three days of activity a week for an 
unexciting five days a week. 
orders came pouring in again, when sales forces 
vie with one another in the field to book busi- 
ness that might otherwise go to competitors, 
when that primitive instinct to grab while the 
grabbing was good showed itself once more— 
then the craving for ‘continuous activity and 


But when the 


steady production’ would be put to the test.” 


dent now faces—a challenge to make some small 
surrender of his own convictions in return for a 
much larger surrender by industry and business. 
He will lose nothing of prestige and the coun- 
try will gain immeasurably if he meets this 
challenge head-on,” 


GOVERNMENT SAID 
TO HAVE FAILED IN 
ITS DUTY THUS FAR 


agement which industry should have,” declares 


“Under the present Ad- 
ministration the Govern- 
ment has not provided the 
protection and encour- 


the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.). 


OTHER CONFERENCES “This is not the first 


RECALLED. THAT HAD"me such conferences 


have been held,” declares 
BUT FEW RESULTS the Pueblo (Colo.) Star- 


Journal (Rep.). “Only recently a conference of 
‘big business’ men was followed by a confer- 
ence with ‘little business’ men who left with 
the President a number of specific suggestions. 
But, to date, nothing has been done about them. 
The President said the suggestions seemed ex- 
cellent and would be considered. But he didn’t 
‘stay put.’ 


stacles. 


punitive taxes. 
strictions. 


“On the contrary the Administration has ap- 
peared to regard business as its sworn enemy. 
It has persistently and determinedly placed in 
the path of industry almost unsurmountable ob- 
It has afflicted private enterprise with 


It has bogged it down with re- 


It has countered its efforts to make 
profits and maintain jobs by setting up com- 
petitive activities on a wide front. 
sistently disheartened industry by letting its 
Ickeses and its Jacksons snipe at business from 
every quarter.” 


It has con- 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- important. 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


A Five Years’ Joy-Ride 

Sir:—I want to thank you for the very 
good April 11 editorial. [Let the Presi- 
dent Explain’). We have mortgaged 
three generations for a five years’ joy- 


I believe that the worst 
problem existing today in this country 
is that the rank and file who are cheer- 
ing for all these things do not ctop and 
reflect what it might mean to them in 
the end. They have the mistaken idea 
that the Government is going to take 
care of them, and do not stop and think 
who the Government is. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Leaners vs. Lifters 


would have purchasing power with which 
to buy the products of industry. ... The 
profit system worked while we were ex- 
panding. It won't work today. We need 
a cooperative democracy—a production- 
for-use economy wherein labor will get 
| full value for what it produces. 

New York, N. Y. BRANDTS FAHSING. 

x *k * 


Joint Responsibility 
Sir:—Labor deserves its share of the 
profits just as much as capital, or more, 


JOSEPH BEHAN. 
x * * 





ride and find business about the same 
as it was when we started—but with this 
difference, that the morale of the Ameri- 
can people has been tremendously dam- 
aged, and the load of debt will be a most 
serious handicap to progress. 

South Bend, Ind. JOHN I. SHAFER. 

x * * 


Do Debts Create Prosperity? 

Sir:—If we will have prosperity, we 
must have debts. In modern business 
debts or credit is our medium of ex- 
change, the life blood of the nation. As 
long as we use debts for money, the more 
debts we have the more money we have. 

As long as*people save money someone 
has to borrow that money and spend it 
or we will have deflation. The only way 
to increase business and employment is 
to put more money into circulation by 
increasing our debts. If business cannot 
provide investment for our savings it is 
up to the Government to provide invest- 
ment by increasing the national debt. 

This is inflation, but the only way to 
cure deflation is inflation. Some people 
may like to ride on flat tires, but I like 
mine inflated. If we pay up our debts 
it is like letting the air out of our tires; 
it leads to deflation. 

It is cheaper to carry the national debt 
than to carry a depression, and I do not 
know ‘of any other way to return the 
surplus savings into circulation. 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 

x * * 
Who'll Finally Foot the Bill? 

Sir:—It has always struck me as 
rather incomprehensible that the Gov- 
ernment should attack the business of 
this country the way they have and 
even go so far as to compete with it. I 
wonder if they have ever stopped to re- 
flect on what would become of us if all 
the great businesses of the country were 
knocked off, not only from the stand- 
point of employment, but also the mat- 
ter of taxes, both of which are rather 








Sir:—It seems to me it is about time a 
little encouragement was given to that 
little handful of faithful “lifters” who do 
all the work, bear all the burdens and 
pay most of the taxes. Every year now 
for five years the “leaners” have been 
increasing in number and in their de- 
mands. I believe this is due to the fact 
that they have been promised food, 
clothing, fuel and housing all for noth- 
ing. It doesn’t take much of a financier 
to figure out why the relief list increases 
so fast. I have heard people talking 
these things over, and they usually 
agreed that they were foolish to work 
while others in the same status got 
everything for nothing. Consideration is 
due any really needy person who would 
work if he could, but q 2 self-made re- 
liefer is only a para:..c of the lowest 
type. ... Has a pauper a constitutional 
right to vote on any or all subjects? I 
don’t think he has. S. COTHERMAN, 
Monroe, Wis. 

x * * 


Cooperative Keynote 

Sir:—I agree with you. We need 
much more understanding between busi- 
ness and government. I have been 
thoroughly impressed with your genuine 
objectives toward that end. 
Berwyn, Ill. EARL H. EPPSTEINER. 

2 ede 

Common Interests in Prosperity 

Sir:—I can say “amen” to evcry word 
of Matthew Woll’s back page rrticle in 
your March 28 issue. We have much 
to be thankful for if at last labor real- 
izes that its interests and those of capi- 
tal are closely related, and that the pres- 
ent competition of government can lead 
only to destruction of both private capi- 
tal and labor.’ 
Moylan, Pa. MRS. WALTER F. PRICE. 
x* * * 


Profit System Outmoded? 
Sir:—Strikes did not cause this reces- 

sion. If anything, they might have 

stopped it. If wages were high, workers 





perhaps, after captial’s risks are reason- 
ably assured, but why would anyone take 
a chance if he knows he’s beaten before 
he starts by: 

1. The demands of labor in production. 

2. The demands of Federal taxes on 
profits, if any. 

The President should tell labor its ob- 
ligations, and where they have been 
wrong, in the same way he told capital. 
But it’s only been one way, and there 
are two sides to everything, and that’s 
why the Roosevelt depression. 

HARRY W. HARRISON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x * * 


Hesitation of Investors 

Sir:—What keeps American investors 
in unrest are the promises of the Presi- 
dent to retain the machinery of democ- 
racy to accomplish improvement in 
business and relieve unemployment while 
at the same time resorting to other than 
democratic methods to make good his 
promi Packing of the Supreme 
Court . the reorganization bill... 
have nothing to do with straightening 
out the situation. ROBT. N. CARSON, 
Davenport, Ia, 

xk * 

Too Much Business Selfishness? 

Sir:—Had business divided its surplus 
profits among those who helped to create 
it, would there be any trouble about prof- 
its? We need more cooperation and less 
unfair competition, more of the Golden 
Rule in practice and less of the devil take 
the rest. J. T. HUGHES. 
Guymon, Okla. 
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Demands Impeachment 

Sir:—Our beloved democracy is going 
to hell as fast as it can under Roose- 
velt rule. He is as guilty of violating the 
spirit of the Constitution as ever Jeffer- 
son Davis was. . . . He should be im- 
peached at once. Hundreds of thousands 
are demanding it. J. A. BARBER 
Butler, Ind. 





Grateful for the New Deal 

Sir:—I am interested in farming and I 
am a New Deal Democrat. It is only 
necessary to think back a few years to 
recall how I slipped back more than 
$10,000 under a Republican regime. Un- 
der the present program it has been 
possible to make all that back, and now 
I am on an even keel, with prospects good 
for the future. I give credit where due, 
and that is to the present Administra- 
tion. C. W. BUCKLEY. 
Eugene, Oreg. & & *® 


One War Enough for Him 

Sir:—As one of the 1917-18 crop of 
cannon fodder, I venture a criticism of 
your March 14 editorial, “Fascism 
Marches On.” 

I am opposed to killing any more of 
our people for the sake of England and 
France. We sunk 25 billions of dollars 
and butchered 100,000 men, and all we 
got out of it was the name of “Uncle 
Shylock.” 

If any American investor in foreign 
securities wants to fight, let him get 
busy; I’m staying at home this time. If 
England and France want to fight again, 
let them fight. But let them use their 
own money and their own men. The 
American people are not going to tol- 
erate another war. 

ARTHUR E. WALKER. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
x* * * 


“Mind Our Own Business” 

Sir:—Why spend such vast sums for 
armaments when we are at peace? We 
are in no danger of invasion. Thank 
God, we have the wide ocean east and 
west of us, and we are on friendly terms 
with Mexico and Canada, while Japan 
and Hitler are too far away and will not 
bother us—if we mind our own busi- 
ness. JOHN ERICKSON. 
New Sweden, Me. 

x* * * 


Certain of His Prediction 

Sir:—As a corporation auditor and 
supervising accountant, I said, as soon 
as I had carefully read the unemploy- 
ment and old-age pension acts that they 
would not do what they were supposed 
to do, for the reason that the very na- 
ture of the plan would tend to make 
matters worse instead of better. My 
prediction is fully verified by a~ticle in 
United States News of April 14, under 
newsgram headed “The Relief Rolls and 
Job Insurance.” T. J. DeHAAS. 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 


























Cartoonist Elderman jor the Washington Post 


Whoopee! 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. Monopoly and Its Control 


2. Fixing Wage Levels by Law 


3. The Railways’ Labor Costs 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to Con- 
gress proposing an investigation of monop- 
olies, their practices and their control, is unfa- 
vorably criticized by 78 per cent of commenting 
newspapers but is upheld by 22 per cent as in 
line with the policies of other Chief Executives, 
Objections are offered to any inquiry under- 
taken to prove charges rather than to obtain 
facts about existing conditions. It is maintained 
that the Government itself, especially in estap- 
lishing the NRA, encouraged monopoly. The 
proposed inquiry, it is held, would unsettle busi- 
ness conditions and put a check on recovery 
tendencies. 

Many editors declare that any attempt to label 
“bigness” in business as an evil of itself is a 
demagogic uppeal to prejudice. 

Approval of the proposed survey is based on 
the belief that, if efficiently made, it would be 
a step toward establishment of sound business 
policies which would meet general approval. 





The Wages and Hours Bill 


HE wages and hours measure in the House, 
218 of whose members at the week-end joined 

in a rush to sign a petition for its consideration, 
has evoked much comment in the press, pro and 
con, as to its potential effect on industrial life. 
Many editors gave particular attention to the 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


A Rock Was There! 





issues involved in a struggle which has produced 
antagonistic views within the majority party. 

The main arguments voiced in opposition are 
that the measure is so controversial that it 
should not be permitted to prolong a struggie 
over industrial regulation that would postpone 
the advent of recovery. The national situation is 
such, many editors say, that dissension, bitter 
because of differentials in wages between various 
sections of the country, would work untold harm 
to all business. 

Other editors stress the point that some regu- 
lation must be placed on wages and labor if 
peace and prosperity are to be achieved, and 
that the present bill is a long step toward that 
end. 





Proposed Rail Wage Cut 


HE action of thé railways in filing with the 
Railway Labor Board notice of a proposed 
15 per cent cut in wages, effective July 1, is ac- 
cepted by 89 per cent of commenting newspapers 
as a move forced upon them by the dire financial 
conditions which now confronts them. But 11 
per cent insist that the railways could, and 
should, weather the financial storm without 
wage cuts. 

The reduction would apply to all classes of rail 
labor and would lessen expenditures by an esti- 
mated $250,000,000 a year. 

The action is justified, in the opinion of: the 
majority of press commentators, who declare that 
when commodity prices are falling wage rates 
cannot economically be maintained at peak 
levels. And it is also argued that under such 
conditions the ratio of pay to living costs does 
not fall. 

In opposition some editors argue that it is al- 
ways difficult to restore wage reductions, so that, 
if business does improve and they predict it will, 
a serious burden will be left resting on labor. 
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losophy, so he does not “go along.” 
He contends, for example, that the 
Wagner Act differs basically from 
+ ( r Federal laws enacted in the 
public interest because “it is legisla- 

tion for the benefit of a class.” 
“Very well!” he declares. “But it 
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currencies, there was special Amer- | in the Mid-west. 





economic interests of the farmer in 


times when that activity was not so 






closely in examination of witnesses 
before committees, however, fre- 
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and Italy proceeds. 





HE carefully reared structure of 
American neutrality legislation, 
by which Congress sought to isolate 
the United States from hazards of 
foreign war involvement, shows 
signs of further crumbling. 
On the grounds that technically no 
war exists in China, President 
Roosevelt has refused to apply the 


the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, conveyed a sharp suggestion 








further devalue the dollar. (For spe- 
cial article, see Page 2). 

France, like Britain, is feeling the 
heavy effects of rearmament costs. | 
Close on heels of drastic upward re- 
visions in British income tax rates, 
another Daladier decree boosted 
French taxes 8 per cent. The raise 
is largely occasioned by increased 
defense costs. 


ROME WELCOMES HITLER 
At Rome Germany’s Chancellor 


Chamber last week heard him warn 
that the question whether the 
American system is to endure or be 
replaced is crystallizing. 
“Fortunately,” Mr. Davis said, “the 
point at which we must make a de- 
cision has not yet been reached. 
But it might be well to remind our- 
Selves that such questions are sel- 
dom answered directly by ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ We reach a decision by grad- 
ual stages, sometimes without know- 


said. “One cannot long survive with- 
out the other, for, after all, the most 
important thing in life is getting our 
bread and butter. Government, 
alone, cannot get them for us, and 
does not make much difference 
what kind of government we have, 
if we cannot get them.” 
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Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


Act to the Sino-Japanese conflict. Hitler has been repaying the recent ing it, yielding in one place and His Goal in Legislation 

Now indications of possible ap- | visit that Mussolini made in Berlin. | compromising in another, until we 

proval are reported for a resolu- | A triumphal welcome worthy of a | suddenly discover that we are com- O Senator Edward R. Burke the THE FORMAL 

tion introduced by Senator Nye Roman emperor—with preparations pletely off the old track and it Is Wagner Labor Relations Act is 

(Rep.), of N. Dak., to relax neutral- that cost the Italian government 20 too late to turn back.” “Public Enemy No. 1.” R . b R 

ity legislation as it affects the Span- million dollars—was accorded the A wealth of experience in both the Departing from his customary ain OW oom 

ish civil war, and permit shipments head of the German state. Diplo- | market place and public affairs lay | ™4tter-of-fact manner, the Ne- 

of munitions and other war sup- | matic conversations heli between | behind those words. Educated in braskan last week made another One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 

plies to the Spanish government. | the two dictators were calculated 0 | the public schools of Kansas City, scathing arraignment of that law rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
The State Department has held | strengthen the impression that the | Mo. Mr. Davis went into business 204 the Way it is being administered plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 

up a statement of its position on | Rome-Berlin axis has not been weak- on his own there in 1898 when he ‘8 address to United States Cham- * 

the measure pending President —Harris & Ewing | ered by the Anglo-Italian treaty of was only 22 years old. He progressed ber of Commerce leaders. His speech THE INFORMAL 


Roosevelt’s return from his southern 


THE GENESIS OF WAR 


friendship. by acting on the basis of what h¢ 


served as a prelude to a resolution 
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inconsistency in embargoing such 
shipments to Spain, while permitting 
them to flow without restraint to the 
Orient—with five times as much war 
supplies from America lately going 
to Japan as to China. 

If the Administration previously 
has been open to charges of incon- 
sistency in this respect, some ob- 
servers professed to be surprised by 


World War would come if the demo- 
cratic nations were pushed too far by 
the dictatorship nations. 





to Japan, Italy and Germany—es- 
pecially to Japan—that if the dic- 
tator nations push the democratic 
nations too far, there wi!l be war. 


THE FALL OF THE FRANC 


It could not be determined how 


Overcom- 
the 
the 


Hitler reception at Rome. 
ing Labor party opposition, 
House of Commons approved 
pact by a 322-108 vote. 

The two European democracies, 
France and Britain, brought into 
closer accord by a virtual new mili- 
tary alliance, meanwhile are pursu- 
ing a policy of appeasement in Cen- 
tral Europe, with advice to the 
Czechoslovakian government of Pre- 


The Board of Trade elected him 
president in 1912. A Republican, 


country that will satisfy both Hitler 
and the Sudetan-German party in 
Czechoslovakia. 

In a simple ceremony lasting only 
four minutes, Ireland by acclama- 
tion has chosen the first president 
under her new constitution. He is 
78-year-old Dr. Douglas Hyde, who 


He was applying again 
the tactics found sucessful in oppo- 
sition to the Supreme Court en- 
langement bill last year. He hoped 
they would work out as before. 
When he takes a position on a ma- 
jor issue, Mr. Burke is not content 
to restrict his activities to the Sen- 
ate floor. He sought to arouse the 
country during the Supreme Court 
dispute by speechmaking and mail 
campaigns through national organ- 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


* 
On the 6sth floor of the 
Jamous R.C. A. Building 


the Nye resolution, which proceeds 
from a bloc that has been loudest in 
its protests against non-application 
of the Neutrality Act in the Orient. 
It is not many days since Senator 
Nye himself, in debate on the naval 
expansion bill, deplored the effect of 
American shipments of war mate- 
rials to Japan, which, he said, were 
prolonging that conflict. 

Support of the Nye resolution to 
relax the embargo on shipments to 
Spain comes from a group that has 
been visualizing the Spanish strug- 
gle as a conflict between democracy 
and fascism and has desired defeat 
of the rebels. Until lately an early 
victory for rebel Gen. Franco was 
being conceded, but within the last 
few days Loyalist resistance has re- 
vived optimistic expressions among 
government officials at Barcelona. 

Similarly in the Orient the tide 
seemed to be slowly turning against 
Japan, with considerabic Chinese 
gains in their counter-offensive in 
Shantung province. 


SENATE AGREES TO BIG NAVY 
In the Senate, after more than 
two weeks of debate, approval was 
finally given the $1,157,000,000 Navy 
expansion program, calling for con- 
struction of 46 new combat ships, 26 
auxiliary vessels and 950 airplanes. 
The final vote was 56 to 28 | 
An amendment was adopted to re- 
Strict proposed building of three 45,- 
000-ton battleships The present 
limitation to 35,000 tons would be 
continued, unless the President posi- 
tively ascertains that other govern- 
ments are building capita) ships of 
greater than 35,000 tonnage. Sena- 
tor Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. | 
and other critics had pointed out | 




























mier Hodza to make further conces- 
sions to the German minority in his 
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fully his utterances reflected the of- 
ficial Administration viewpoint, but 


has played an outstanding part in 
reviving the Gaelic language. 


izations. | 
Members of his “office family” say 
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A BANKER’'S VIEW OF LATEST FEDERAL LENDING-SPENDING PLAN 


——— 


+ 


T GIVES me particular pleasure to] 


have the opportunity of addressing 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce tonight because as I under- 
siand it the primary function of the 
International Chamber is to encour- 
age and foster foreign trade. 

And, as I have said many times 
recently, I believe that the reestab- 
lishment of our foreign trade if it 
could be accomplished would do 
more than any other single thing 
toward restoring the balance of our 
economic life. 

In saying this I do not mean to 
minimize the importance of our in- 
ternal trade. Indeet, it is impossible 
in the last analysis to separate the 
foreign and internal trade from each 
other in ccnsidering what can be 
done to ameliorate the existing eco- 
nomic situation. 

As far as our foreign trade is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that the 
President’s program of reciprocal 
tariff reduction being carried for- 
ward by Secretary Hull is of the first 
importance. 

Adequately accomplished, this pro- 
gram will restore economic balance 
between particular industries and 


between agriculture on the one hand | 


and manufacturing on the other. 

It will make unnecessary the con- 
tinued regimentation of agriculture 
and the proposed further regimen- 
tation industry and labor, de- 
signed to meet the problem of a 
large body of displaced agricultural 
labor (particularly in the South) 
which is seeking employment at low 
wages in manufacturing. 

The restoration of balance among 
our industries and between agricul- 
ture and manufacturing and the 
protection of our economic freedom 
would constitute one of the greatest 
contributions to sound prosperity 
which could be made. 

This program will, moreover, con- 
tribute largely to the prosperity of 
the other nations of the world, and 
with improvement in the economic 
conditions of foreign nations our 
own markets will be broadened and 
our own industrial life strengthened 
and made more secure. 


of 


The Reciprocal Tariff 
Policy of Secretary Hull 


In addition to this, the adequate 
restoration of international trade 
through the carrying out of the pro- 
gram of reciprocal tariff reduction 
would relieve the existing pressure 
on Government finances in virtually 
every country in the world. 

Men who were formerly engaged 
in producing for the export market 
are either being supported in idle- 
ness out of the public treasury or 
have been set to work at Govern- 
ment expense on public works. In 
taly and Germany these men have 
also been set to work at high cost 
to produce substitutes for goods 
formerly imported from abroad. 

Finally, as a result of interna- 
tional illwill, to which the strangu- 
lation of foreign trade has been a 
great contributor, in many countries, 
including our own, there has been 
a great increase in national arma- 
ment. All of these things have 
meant greatly increased public ex- 
penditure and public debt. 

The successful carrying through of 
our reciprocal tariff program, which 
wouid set the workers of the world 
to work in their old occupations, 
with the workers in one country 
producing goods to be exchanged 
for the products of the workers in 
other countries, would greatly re- 
lieve the pressure on public credit 
and taxpayers in every country, and 
would contribute greatly to the cause 
of peace. 

But I am sure that it is not 
necessary for me to argue before 
this audience that Secretary Hull's 
program is worthy of support. 


The President’s Proposed 
Spending Program 

A subject which concerns us all, 
even more immediately than the 
reciprocal tariff program is the pro- 
gram laid before the country by the 
President in his radio address on 
the evening of April 14. This mes- 
Sage outlined a program of Gov- 
ernment spending for relief and 
public works, for the handling of 
the Treasury’s gold supply, and for 
a change in Federal Reserve policy 
revarding bank reserves. In the 
course of his address the President 
said: 


“wr 


»Ou-may get al! kinds of impres- 
sions in regard to the total cost of this 
mew program, or in regard to the 
amount that will be added to the net 
national debt. 

“It is a big program. Last autumn, 
in a sincere effort to bring Govern- 
ment expenditures and Government 
income into closer balance, the bud- 
get I worked out called for sharp de- 
creases in Government spending 

“In the light of present conditions 
those estimates were far too low. This 
hew program adds $2,062,000,000 to di- 
rect Treasury expenditures and an- 
other $950,000,000 to Government loans 
—and the latter sum, because they 
are loans, will come back to the Treas- 
ury in the future. 

“The net effect on the debt of the 
Government is this—between now and 
July 1, 1939, fifteen months away, the 
Treasury will have to raise less than 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


a billion and a half dollars of new 
money 

“Such an addition to the net debt of 
the United States need not give con- 
cern to any citizen. . . as 

Now, it is my belief, first, that 
any addition to our national debt. 
which already stands at 37.6 billions 
of direct debt, with an additional 4.6 
billions of Government-guaranteed 


obligations, should give concern to | 


every citizen. 

And, second, I must confess my 
doubts regarding the proposition 
that the Treasury will have to raise 
than fifteen hundred million 


less 





By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Chairman, Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


vast sums of money—the amount is + 


roughly one billion and a half for 
the fiscal year 1939—from the wages 
of our people and from the pay rolls 


out of which these wages come, to | 


provide security for our people in 
their old age, and to provide them 
with unemployment insurance. 

We are investing the resultant 
trust funds in Government bonds, 
and we are promising to pay them 
back dollars at a future time. 

How could we justify the imposi- 
tion of these current sacrifices upon 
our people, if the whole thing should 








Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, is known as a banker with a deep grasp of 


public questions. 


The presence of his name on the recent 


pledge of cooperation with Government made by 16 business 
leaders added significance to that statement. 

President Roosevelt suggested that the signers of that 
pledge make specific recommendations about policy to fur- 
ther recovery. The first to speak out since, Mr. Aldrich took 
exception to the “pump-priming” philosophy in an address to 
the International Chamber of Commerce on May 2. 

The United States News presents the full text herewith as 
a contribution to full discussion of the issues involved. 








dollars of new money between now | 


and July 1, 1939. 

With respect to the effect of the 
new proposals only, this appears to 
be true. The two sums mentioned 
by the President, in the quotation 1 
have just read, total about 3 billion 
dollars, and he plans to raise 1.4 bil- 
lions of this by the use of gold now 
in the hands of the Treasury. This 
would seem to leave only 1.6 billions 
for the Treasury to raise by nev 
borrowing, and the Treasury could 
doubtless cut this to less than 15 
billions, by letting the working casn 
balances go down. But this calcula- 
tion does not take account of the 
deficit on the basis of the existing 
program of spending. 

Thet. deficit, as reported in the 
Daily Treasury Statement of April 
23, already stands at $1,213,000,000, 
with over two months of the fiscal 
year yet to be completed, and with 
relief and other expenditure items 
increasing. Apart from the new pro- 
posals, the deficit for the following 
fiscal year, ending July 1, 1939, can 
hardly be less than two billions, and 
may easily be greater, to the extent 
that the armament expenditures are 
increased and to the extent that the 
depression, which has already run 
four months of the current calendar 
year, reduces receipts from income 
taxes from individuals and corpora- 
tions in the fiscal year 1939. 

If to this we add the additional 
disbursements which the President 
recommends for the fiscal year 1939, 
it would appear that the excess of 


| spending over revenues would equal 
| or exceed five billion dollars, and if 





to this we add substantial disburse- 
ments by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on the basis of the bil- 
lion and a half authorization re- 
cently voted by Congress, the deficit 
could mount much higher. 

I should suppose that the addi- 
tions to the public debt of the United 
States by July 1, 193% on the basis 
of the President’s program, added 
to existing expenditures, would not 
be less than three and a half bil- 
lion dollars, even allowing for the 
gold which it is planned to use, and, 
to the extent that the R. F. C. makes 
advances, the addition to the public 
debt—either in the form of R. F. C. 
notes or of Government bonds— 
would be correspondingly greater. 

Part of this will be borrowed from 
the Social Security funds and other 
trust funds, but it remains debt on 
which interest must be paid. And I 
repeat that this prospect should give 
concern to every citizen. Some day 
these debts must be paid. 


Danger Involved in Wreck 
of the Government Credit 


Let me say with all possible em- 
phasis that I am entirely in sympa- 
thy with the expenditures of what- 
ever amount may be necessary for 
the adequate care of those on re- 
lief. We should never forget, how- 
ever, that from the standpoint of 
providing food and shelter and the 
comforts of life for our people, there 
is nothing of greater importance 
than the protection of the credit of 
the Government and the value of 
our currency. If we lose control of 
Government spending and wreck the 
credit of the Government, the cur- 
rency becomes quickly involved, and, 
with currency disorder, we face 
every other kind of disorder and 
suffering. 

The whole program of social se- 
curity goes by the board in such a 
Situation. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the States are collecting 








collapse in a crash of Government 
credit and a debauch of the cur- 
rency? 


The Theory of the Policy: 
Production vs. Consumption 


What of the deposits of the people 
in the savings banks and other 
banks holding Government securi- 
ties, if the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the currency are allowed 
to become involved. Every citizen 
must be concerned with a situation 
where, for eight uninterrupted years, 
the Government of the United 
States has spent more every year 
than it has taken in as revenues, 
has added 21.5 billions to its na- 
tional debt, and now proposes to go 
forward with a financial program 
which must almost certainly add 
another 3.5 billions to the national 
debt in the next 15 months? 

Let us face realities now, and let 
us see if this is the course which 
we wish to follow, while it is still 
possible to decide. 

What are the reasons offered for 
vast additional spending of borrow- 
ed money beyond the amounts 
necessary for relief? 

The President has stated the 
theory on which the program is 
based. It is a very simple theory. In 
1929, production exceeded purchas- 
ing power. I quote: 

*. .. millions of people had been put 
to work, but the products of their 
hands had exceeded the purchasing 
power of their pocketbooks, with the 
results that huge surpluses, not only 
of crops but also of buildings and 
goods of every kind, overhung the 
markets.” 

For 1937, he gives the same basic 
explanation. I quote: 

“But the very vigor of the recovery 
in both durable goods and consum- 
ers’ goods brought into the picture 
early in 1937 certain highly undesir- 
able practices, which were, in large 
part, responsible for the economic de- 
cline which began in the later months 
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of that year. Again production outran 
the ability to buy.” 

Again I quote: 

“At this immediate time we suffer 
from a failure of consumer demand.” 

There are other elements in the 
President’s discussion, but we should 
concentrate on the fundamental 
philosophy. This philosophy is based 
upon the theory that the failure of 
aggregate consumer’ purchasing 
power to keep pace with aggre- 
gate production causes crises and 
depressions. 

From this the conclusion is drawn 
that the remedy for depressions is 
to increase consumer purchasing 
power by increased Government 
spending. The corollary is, and this 
has been much emphasized by the 
defenders of this doctrine, that the 
increase in Government expendi- 
tures must not be through increased 
taxes, but rather through increased 
borrowing, because there is no net 
addition to purchasing power if the 
Government merely distributes the 
proceeds of taxes, whereas if the 
Government borrows newly created 
bank credits, it actually increases 
total purchasing power by its 
spending. 


Will Expenditures Fall 
as Nation's Income Rises? 


Now, we have tried this theory 
before and we are asked to venture 
great stakes upon it again. It is 
highly important that we should be 
sure that the theory is right before 
we do so. By following this course, 
we are risking our national solvency 
the credit of the Government and 
the future of the currency. : Wé are 
facing, therefore, the gravest eco- 
nomic, financial and social convul- 
sions if it turns out that the theory 
is wrong. 

We have already increased our 
national debt to a dangerously high 
level in reliance upon this theory in 
the past five years, wiih results 
have not been reassuring. 


| And, during this time, one element, 


at least, in the theory has been 
clearly disproved. I quote: 

“As citizen income rises, let us not 
forget that Government expenditures 
will go down and Government tax re- 
ceipts will go up.” 

I agree that the past five years re- 
veal that as citizen income rises, 
Government tax receipts go up. But 
I submit that we have spent six- 
teen and a half billions of borrowed 
money in the process of demonstrat- 


| ing that when our Government pro- 





ceeds on this theory Government ex- 
penditures do not go down as citi- 
zen income rises, but, on the con- 
trary Government expenditures con- 
tinue to rise as citizen income rises. 


Says Idea Was Evolved 
From Karl Marx Writings 


Now, this is costly information. 
But if we learn the lesson that it 
teaches and act upon that lesson, it 
may have been worth acquiring. 

But I turn now to the central point 
in the theory. Is the notion that 
crises are caused by the failure of 


| aggregate consumer power to keep 


pace with aggregate production a 
valid one? Is it a notion which is 
accepted by the most authoritative 
students of the business cycle? I 
think the professional economists of 
the country will bear me out when 
I say that this is not the case, and 








Chief Points In Mr. 


Aldrich’s Address 


Not a wholesome business situation when the head of a 
factory is obliged to spend more time with his lawyers than 


with his engineers and his sales manager. 
x* * 


Constant shifts of Government policy have handicapped 


industry. 





Five years of Federal policy have been based on 


the fallacious assumption that there was too much private 





savings. 


x**«re 
Depression not caused primarily by failure of consumer 
purchasing power to keep pace with production. Such theory 


declared erroneous; and an adaptation from Karl Marx. 
xe 


The excess of expenditures over revenue for the next fiscal 


year would equal or exceed five billion dollars. 
x «re 


The Administration policy of increasing excess bank re- 
serves to a record height is “throwing away all the brakes 


should there be another boom.” 


x «et 
The suggestion that the national budget be “balanced” 
by figuring Federal works as an asset offsetting debt, is im- 


proper bookkeepin. 











+ when I say rather that it is an idea 











from the teachings of the 
socialists. It is the theory of crises 
presented in crude form by Kaz! 
Marx, and subsequently elaborated 
by later writers influenced by him. 

Marx thought only of the buying 
power of the laborers as he con- 
structed his doctrine. Working 
people produced more than they re- 
ceived in wages, part of the product 
which he called “surplus value” go- 
ing to the owners of land and of 
capital goods. Workers, therefore, 
could not buy back all they pro- 
duced, and periodical gluts of over- 
production came. 
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that the owners of land and the 
owners of capital goods are also 
consumers. The question may be 
raised as to whether the division of 
the products of industry as between 
laborers and employers is fair. But 
no argument with regard to the 
fairness of this division has any 
bearing upon the question of 
whether the aggregate buying power 
is sufficient to purchase all that is 
produced. 

Laborers, employers, land owners, 
retired capitalists, and other recipi- 
ents of income collectively, together 
with the Government as tax gath- 
erer, receive all of the income from 
production and have, therefore, in 
the aggregate full buying power to 
buy all that is produced. 


Purchasing Power Grows 
Out of Production, He Says 
The prevailing view among econo- 

mists is that a general overproduc- 
tion is an impossibility. Buying 
power grows out of production. One 
kind of production makes a market 
for other kinds of production. 

Automobiles constitute the supply 
of automobiles, but they also con- 
stitute part of the demand for shoes, 
wheat, cotton goods, sugar, and the 
other commodities consumed by the 
men who produce automobiles. 

Wheat constitutes the supply of 
wheat coming into the market, but 
the proceeds of thé sale of wheat 
create income which constitutes de- 
mand for automobiles, clothing, 
food and other commodities which 
the wheat producers want. 

As Cairnes puts it, every commod- 
ity may be looked upon either as 
supply or as demand, and in the ag- 
gregate, supply and demand are 
not merely equal, but they are iden- 
tical. A general overproduction is 
thus impossible since buying power 
is increased as production is in- 
creased. 

What then can be meant by over- 
production that has a _ rational 
meaning? Merely this—that there 
can be maladjusted production. 
There can be too much of some 
things and too little of others pro- 
duced. There can be’ overproduc- 
tion in particular lines, but not 
general overproduction. And when 
discrepancies of this kind come, the 
products of the particular things 
that are over produced may go very 
low in price, and then the producers 
in the overdone field find their buy- 
ing power cut so heavily that they 
are unable to buy in ordinary vol- 
ume what other producers are 
creating, and these have unsold 
goods on their hands also. 

We then have what looks like a 
general overproduction, though it 
is noteworthy that in such a time 
less is being produced in the aggre- 
gate than is ordinarily being pro- 
duced. 

If prices, wage rates and other 
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Cause of 1928 Depression 
Seen as Excess of Bank Credit 
A more ; 
however, ha: 
currency in ars, though I 
think weight of economic 
opinion is clearly against it. 

It is the doctrine that although 
recipients of the larger incomes have 
money which they could spend in 
consumption if they chose, they do 
in practice save more than the 
cipients of the smaller incomes, and 
these savings are used in the crea 
tion of new capital equipment rather 
than in buying consumers goods. 


phisticated form of this 
had greater 
recent ye 


that the 


re- 


This leads to a deficiency in con- 
the one 
hand, and to increases in goods pro- 
duced on the other hand as the new 
capital equipment come 


into use. 
Crises, according to this theory, 
would come when over-saving gets 
too great, and this is supposed by 
many to have happened in 1928 and 
1929. 

I shall not pause long 
alysis of this doctrine on theoretical 
grounds. I shall content myself with 
the proposition that there has never 
been an excessive creation of capi- 
tal out of real saving, whether by in- 
dividual thrift, or by businesses 
building up surplus out of profits 
from production. 

The trouble in 1928 and 1929 was, 
I believe, not an excess of real sav- 
ing, but an excess of bank credit go- 
ing into capital uses and speculative 
uses due to the cheap money policies 
of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the 1920's. 

When a prolonged period of artifi- 
cially cheap money generates a vol- 
ume of bank credit which outruns 
the needs of commerce and industry 
and runs over on a great scale into 
capital and speculative uses, we in- 
evitably lay the foundation for a 
crisis and depression, because we in- 
evitably create a situation in which 
debt outruns production. 

But I do not need to analyse this 
doctrine theoretically in view of the 
clear lesson of the recent years dur- 
ing which we have been acting upon 
it. The whole course govern- 
mental policy has been directed to- 
ward increasing consumer income 
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and diminishing savings for ine 
vestment purposes, for the creation 
of new capital, indeed, for the maine 
tenance of existing capital. 

On the one hand we have had our 
vast relief expenditures, soldiers’ 
bonus payments, agricultural bene- 
fits, N. R. A. increases in wage rates, 
and other policies aimed at the di- 
rect increase of consumer demand, 
And on the other we have had a 
wide range of policies which inhibit 
the growth and utilization of capie 
tal. 


Reduction in Capital Creation ' 


By Mounting Income Taxes 


Progressive income taxation rune' 


ning to heights unmatched in any 
other country has made a startling 
reduction in the capital created by 
those in income brackets above 
fifteen thousand. The undistributed 
profits tax has dealt a deadly blow 
to corporate savings. The high taxes, 
moreover, have created a great shift 
from investments in industry to in- 
vestments in non-productive tax- 
exempt securities. Moreover, the ef- 
ficiency of the markets through 
which investment funds pass from 
investor to industry has been im- 
paired. 

The funds available for new capi- 
tal have been greatly reduced. And 
the demand for new capital has 
been greatly restricted by the ap- 
prehensions which business men 
have had regarding the future, so 
that they have preferred generally 
to use existing plant and equip- 
ment rather than to expand, or even, 
in many cases, to replace obsoles- 
scence. There has been great im- 
pairment in the industrial capital of 
the country in recent years. 

I have before me a table, which 
I shall not read, derived from a 
study of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, published last 
month called “National Income and 
Capital Formation 1919-1935.” This 
report was prepared under the di- 
rection of Dr. Simon Kuznets. 

The table shows that for every 
year from 1919 to 1930 there was a 
great increase in capital for business 
uses, with the exception of the year 
1921 when there was a small defi- 
ciency. The total increase in busi- 
ness capital for these years was 43.5 
billion dollars. In contrast, for every 
year from 1931 to 1935, inclusive, 
business capital declined, with a 
total loss for these years of sixteen 
billions. For the year 1933. the table 
shows a decline in business capital 
of $4,160,000,000; 1934, $3,487,000,000; 
1935, $596,000,000. I think that 1936 
and 1937 would show some net addi- 
tion to business capital, but nog 
nearly enough, 

For capital embodied in residential 


| construction, every year since 1929 


shows a decline, the aggregate de- 
cline from 1931 to 1935 being $7, 
798,000,000. The arrearage in main- 
tenance of residential construction is 
very great. 


The Prolonged Depression 


In the “Heavy” Industries 


The net result of these govern- 
mental policies has been that, for 


the whole period 1933 to 1938, our in- * 


dustrial activity has been very one= 
Sided. We have had some pro- 
longed periods of great activity in 
industries producing to meet imme- 
diate consumers’ demand We have 
had no period of adequate activity 
in the industries, including con- 
Struction, producing long-time pro- 
ducers’ goods. 

Until the middle of 1936, in fact, 
there was great depression in most 
of the industries producing capital 
goods. From the middle of 1936, 
through September of 1937, there 
was strong revival in many of the 
capital goods industries, but, through 
the whole of the period. construc- 
tion remained deeply depressed. 

If the theory that a failure of 
consumers’ demand is responsible 
for business reaction is correct, then 
we should expect this to reveal it- 
self by a falling off of retail trade 
as the first step in a business reac- 
tion. Moreover, we should expect 
the first step of business revival to 
manifest itself in an increase of re- 
tail trade. 

Now, in fact, we do not find either 
of these things. We find, on the 
contrary, retail trade to be the 
steadiest sector of all trade. We find 
retail sales lagging behind produce 
tion both on the downturn and on 
the upturn. A study in the Har- 
vard Review of Economic Statistics, 
of February, 1937 (page 17), says: 

“The lag on the downturn in 1920 
and on the upturn in 1921 and after 
1933 was auite pronounced. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy was the almost 
complete absence of a drop in retail 
sales during the recessions of 1923- 
24 and 1926-27.” 

I may add that, in the current 
business reaction, we find retail de- 
mand holding strong for many 
weeks after the sharp reaction had 
come in industry. 

The greater variations in volume of 
production come the further we get 
away from the consumer. It is the 
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A PAUSE ASKED IN THE PACE OF 


By Winthrop W. Aldrich 
[Continued From Page 8.] 
industries supplying capital goods 
rether than the inaustries supplying 
consumers’ goods which show the 
largest variations in volume as be- 
tween prosperous and bad times. 


Moreover, we find the greatest 
price variations, in general, the 
further we get away from the con- 
sumer. Raw materials fluctuate more 
than finished goods at wholesale, 
and wholesale prices fluctuate more 
than retail prices. It is strange that 
a theory of the business cycle should 
have been developed which centers 
about the steadiest of all the ele- 
ments in the business situation. 

I believe that I have shown that 
the overproduction theory of crises 
is not justified either in the form in 
which Karl Marx presents it or in 
the more sophisticated form in 
which it is found in the works of 
some of the later economic writers. 
Certainly we cannot find justifica- 
tion for the theory in the actual 
facts of the current depression 
This being so, I earnestly submit 
that we should not add additional 
billions to our already excessive pub- 
lic dept for the purpose of increas- 
ing consumer purchasing power. 


Treasury's Gold Supply; 
Problem of Excess Reserves 


I would like to say a few words 
with regard to the decision of the 
Administration to use $1,400,000,000 
of gold in the Treasury as a sub- 
stitute for an equal amount of bor- 
rowing, and the related decision to 
reduce member bank reserve re- 
quirements in such a way as to in- 
crease excess reserves of $750,000,000. 

The matter is technical and diffi- 
cult to discuss with brevity. The 
purpose of the use of the gold is 
partly to reduce Government bor- 
rowing. The purpose of the two 
moves together is clearly to increase 
excess reserves in the banks, with 
the thought that this will make 
credit more abundant and facilitate 
business revival. 

The immediate consequences of 
these moves on the part of the Ad- 
ministration and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will, I believe, be negligible. The 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System already had $1,700,000,- 
000 of excess reserves before these 
two operations were undertaken. 
Interest rates were already extremely 
low. Almost every bank in the coun- 
try was looking in every direction 
for sound opportunities to lend or 
invest. Competition among banks 
was keen for loans and investments. 

I believe that it is fair to say that 
there was no practical restriction 
to bank expansion in the reserve 
situation as it stood before these 
measures were undertaken. More- 
over, the expansion of bank credit 
which had already taken place had 
lead to the creation of a great vol- 
ume of idle deposits in banks sub- 
ject to immediate check which in- 
vestors and others could and would 
use the moment they saw a profit- 
able opportunity to justify the in- 
vestment of their money. 

In banks all over the country 
there was and is an altogether un- 
precedented volume of deposits held 
by people who ordinarily would not 
be holding large amounts of money 
in banks. 

Once the way is clear and once 
these funds begin to move, the 
problem will not be one of the en- 
couragement of further expansion 
of bank credit, but rather of hold- 
fing down a dangerous boom. 

The Federal Reserve System had 
been awake to this possibility before 
the increases which were ordered 
by the Board of Governors in re- 
Serve requirements. Excess reserves 
had risen as high as $3,300,000,000. 
This was recognized as ominous. 
Past experience has shown that to 
get an effective control of bank ex- 
pansion it was necessary to have 
excess reserves under $100,000,000. 

Wishing no doubt to get closer to 
a position where it could control the 
situation, the Board of Governors, 
by successive increases in reserve re- 
quirements, culminating in the in- 
crease of May 1, 1937, had reduced 
the total of excess reserves to about 
$700,000,000. This still imposed no 
limitation on the growth of bank 
credit and left a great margin for 
expansion. Between that time and 
the time when these new decisions 
were made, excess reserves had 
had risen to over $1,700,000,000. 


Denies Less Bank Credit 
Caused Current Depression 


Now the Administration has sud- 
denly created a situation where $1,- 
400,006,000 more of reserve money 
will eventually be thrown into bank 
reserves and has reduced reserve re- 
quirements by $750,000,000. Allow- 
ing for the increased deposits which 
this action will create, we may esti- 
mate that this adds nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 to excess reserves, and that 
when the process is completed ex- 
cess reserves will stand at about 
$3,700,000,000. This is in effect throw- 
ing away all the brakes. 

It is apparently done on the the- 
ory that the last increase of re- 
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serve requirements by the Board of 
Governors—namely, that which took 
place on May 1, 1937—had restricted 
bank credit and is partly responsi- 
ble for the current depression. 

I believe that can 
demonstrated to be erroneous. 
commercial loans 
Steadily while the 
ments were being raised and for a 
substantial time thereafter. 

The volume of new security issues, 
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Executive can ill afford to weaken 

or destroy great reforms which dur- 

ing the past five years have been 
effected on behalf of the American 
people,” and adds “the electorate of 

America wants no backward steps 

taken.” 

I am entirely sympathetic with 
the objectives of many of the re- 
forms to which the President refers. 
There were abuses in banking and 
in the security markets. There were 
abuses in the relations between com- 
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BUSINESS IN A HUDDLE 


yoceeree besetting big business were discussed in this im- 
promptu huddle at the 26th annual meeting of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States. 


dent, Association of American Railroads; 


Left to right: J. J. Pelley, presi- 


William S. Knudsen, 


president, General Motors Corporation, and George H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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which had been very low in the first 
quarter of 1936, rose steadily as the 
reserve requirements were being 
raised, and continued to rise steadily 
in 1937 along with the increase in 
reserve requirements, and for three 
months after the increase was com- 
pleted. Then the volume of new is- 
sues dropped sharply, not because 
of any shortage of bank accomoda- 
tion, but because of the stock market 
break which began in August of 1937 
and because of the ensuing business 
troubles. 

If the country gets the impression 
that such mild financial measures 
as the Board of Governors made use 
of in 1936 and 1937 are responsible 
for the current business depression, 
we shall never regain any kind of 
control of the credit situation and 
our next credit boom will make the 
excesses of 1929 look very mild. 

And if we establish the tradition 
that with every business reaction it 
is necessary for us to proceed with 
heavy governmental expenditure, 
adding tremendously to public debt, 
we shall never regain control of our 
public finances. 

Both in policy regarding 
spending and borrowing and in pol- 
icy regarding excess reserves we ap- 
pear to be throwing away all safe- 
guards, removing all brakes, and 
heading for disaster. 


Federal Public Works 
Assets vs. Debts 

There is one other feature of the 
budgetary position of the Federal 
Government to which I would like 
to refer. In some quarters the doc- 
trine has been enunciated that the 
Federal budget is really in balance 
because assets in the form of bridges 
and highways, public buildings, 
parks and other tangible things are 
being created as offsets to the 
growth of public debt. 

From the beginning of the country 
down to 1929 the Federal Govern- 
ment hardly ever borrowed for the 
Sake of erecting public works. The 
one conspicuous exception was the 
Panama Canal, which was a large 
undertaking in terms of our Federal 
budget of that time. In connection 
with the construction of that canal 
we authorized bond issues of up- 
wards of $350,000,000, of which we 
actually issued some $135,000,000, so 
that even in that case current reve- 
nues paid most of the bill. 

But practically all of the rest of 
our public works, river and harbor 
improvements, peacetime naval con- 
Struction, army posts, coast fortifi- 
cations, postoffices, public buildings 
of all kinds, public highways and the 
like, we paid for out of current reve- 
nue, creating assets but not creating 
debts. 

This is the sound way to do it. 
The City of New York, obliged to pay 
for a new school building every year 
or two, should pay for it out of cur- 
rent revenue. A small village put- 
ting up a school house which it will 
not need to replace or add to for 25 
years or 30 years, will be justified in 
borrowing in order to prevent too 
great a jump in the rates during the 
year the building is being con- 
structed. 

A great public building is no as- 
set to the United States Treasury. 
It is a liability, because it involves 
a further annual outlay for main- 
tenance, upkeep and operation. The 
larger a Government unit, the less 
justification there is for borrowing 
for work of this kind. 


public 


How Pace of Reforms 
Impairs Normal Functioning 
In his message to the Congress the 

President says: 


“that the Congress and Chief 








mercial banking and investment 
banking. 

But I believe that we have gone 
too far in important respects in the 
effort to correct abuses in these 
fields, notably in the regulation of 
the issue of new securities and in 
the regulation of the stock market. 
We have impaired normal function- 
ing in the process of eliminatinz 
abnormalities. Our capital market 
is not functioning adequately. 


Moreover, there are other very 
important instances where even with 
all sympathy for the objectives, it 
seems clear to me that we have gone 
far or that we have used ill 
chosen methods. It is one thing to 
destroy a reform, but it is another 
thing to reexamine it in the light 
of practical workings and to 
modify it to make it workable. 
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And I believe that in cases where 
clear mistakes have been made, as 
has been shown to be the case with 
the undistributed prefits tax and 





the high rates in the tax on capital | 


gains, “backward steps” are essen- 
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"REFORMS" 


tial, and frank reversal of 
constitutes progress rather than re- 
trogression. 

I might add that reforms which, 
coming one by one, would be sound 
and helpful, can generate chaos if 
they come so quickly that men can- 
not adjust themselves to all of them 
simultaneously. I think that noth- 
ing is more needed at the present 
time than a prolonged period of 
quiet, not a three to six months’ 
breathing spell, but a two or three 
years’ breathing spell, during which 
both Government and business can 
consolidate, modify and assimilate 
what has already been done, and 
during which also it will be possible 
to study quietly the basis of further 
reform. 

One of the most difficult handicaps 
under which American industry has 
worked for the past several years has 
been the immense burden upon the 
time and energy of business and 
financial executives in adjusting 
themselves to the constant shifts of 
Government policy and attempting 
to forecast future shifts of policy. 
A great deal of thought and energy 
which should have gone into the 
problems of internal organization of 
business, of increasing efficiency, of 
finding markets for goods, of making 
comprehensive plans for expansion, 
and of the introduction of new 
technology, has necessarily gone into 
the question of what the Govern- 
ment is doing and going to do. 


Calls for Adjustments 
In the Period Ahead 


It is not a wholesome business 
situation when the head of a fac- 
tory is obliged to spend more time 
with his lawyers than he spends with 
his engineers, his treasurer and his 
sales manager. The architect is very 
unlikely to get an audience at all 
under such conditions. And the 
blueprint of a new invention which 
in quieter times would have a chief 
executive’s eager attention, finds it- 
self covered under on the executive’s 
desk by legal opinions on the con- 
sequences of recent legisiation and 
reports on the prospects of proposed 
legislation. 

The pace has been too fast. We 
must pause, consolidate, modify, at 
points retreat, and adjust ourselves 
to the whirlwind changes which 
have already taken place 

If such a period of pause and 
quiet could be established, we have 
in the industries producing capital 
goods and equipment an im- 
mensely promising prospect of pri- 
vate spending. 

As I have shown before, we have 
a vast arrearage in the production 


policy 


of capital goods, deferred mainte- 
nance, appalling obsolescence, and a 
need in many lines for great ex- 
pansion. 


far-reaching industrial plans with 
assurance of stability in Govern- 
ment policy, great capital outlays 
will inevitably ensue. This will not 
cost the Government money, but, 


on the contrary, will create new in- 
come out of which the Government 
will be able to raise additional taxes 
—which we may devoutly hope will 
be used to reduce the public debt. 


If men can look ahead and make 
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CLS 


in the showroom BUT... 


3 DIFFERENT GRADES OF 
PERFORMANCE ON THE ROAD 


HE Joneses and the Browns and the 

Smiths may buy identical cars—same 
make, same model, same price. But what a 
difference in performance can result when 
they drive them! Here’s why: 

The farther you advance the spark of a 
modern car, up to the point of maximum efhi- 
ciency, the more power you getfrom gasoline. 

But the motor “knocks” or “pings” when 
the spark is set farther ahead than the “anti- 
knock” quality of the gasoline permits: 

Judged by anti-knock quality, there are 
three grades of gasoline: “low grade,” “reg- 
ular” and gasoline containing “Ethyl.” 

That is why your car has a device—vari- 
ously called “distributor adjuster,” “Octane 
Selector,” etc.—for setting the spark for each 
of these three grades of gasoline. 

And the performance of your car depends 
upon the grade of gas and spark setting, as 
shown below: 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


Poor performance 
, with ‘‘low grade’ gasoline 


There is no anti-knock fluid (contain- 
ing tetracthyl lead) ia “low grade” 
gasoline. Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded te prevent 
“knock” or “ping.” 


Good performance 
with ‘‘regular’’ gasoline 


Most reguler gasoline has ia it anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethy! 
lead). The spark can be considerably 
advanced for more power without 
“knock” or “ping.” 


Best performance 
with gasoline containing “‘ERWYL” 


Gasoline “with ETHYL” is highest in 
all-round quality. It has enough enti- 
knock fluid ( ini by! 
lead) so thet the spark can be fully ad- 
vanced for maximum power and econ- 
omy without “knock” or“ piag.” 





ome 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 


























“| jockeyed a HORSEMAN over to 
a thoroughbred whiskey” 


FOUR ROSE 


A blend of straight whiskies—and that means ALL whiskey 


HE SAID 


“So I'll find every whiskey virtue at its best in Four Roses, you 
say? What makes you so sure?” 


1 SAID 


“Suppose the four greatest thoroughbreds of history could be 
rolled into one. What would you think of the result?” 


HE SAID 
“My kingdom for shat horse!” 
| SAID 


“And I think that’s why you'll prefer Four Roses to any other 
whiskey. ~ 

“Because, you see, to achieve Four Roses we use several glo- 
rious straight whiskies (and nothing but straight whiskies!). 
Each of these whiskies is great in its own right...and each is 
outstanding for some special quality—aroma, body, smooth- 
ness or flavor. 

“Blended together the way we know how, these several whis- 
kies contribute a// their glorious virtues to one liquor—Four 
Roses!” 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC., LOUISVILLE — BALTIMORE 








You might think that such glo- 
rious whiskey as Four Roses 
must cost a whole lot more! 
But it doesn’t. You Probably 
have been Paying almost as 
much for the whiskey you've 
been buying. Get acquainted 
with Four Roses—today! 
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WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY, REGARDLESS OF AGE OR PRICE 























he Question of the Week: 


PATENT OFFICE 


Sen. David |. Walsh ~ 


Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
Member Senate Committee 
On Education and Labor, 


answers: 


N my opinion a Federa! law, fixing 
I a minimum under which wages 
shall not be paid and a maximum 
hour week of forty (40) hours, would 
tend to increase employment of 
workers in industry. 

In my opinion, there should be no 
differential between regions i 
Wages and hours because the prod- 
ucts of industry in interstate com- 
merce are in competition with each 
other in the trade markets; there- 
fore that part of Government regu- 
lations which affects the cost of 
production ought to be equalized. 

In my opinion, a blanket control 
law applying equally to all 
tries is preferable in respect to hours 
of employment but with respect to 
minimum wages, the board should be 
empowered to use its own discretion 
within limits in applying minimum 
wage law industry by industry. 


indus- 





Sen. E. D. Thomas 


Democrat, of Utah, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, 


answers: 

HE wages and hours bill which 

passed the Senate provides that 
the law may not be imposed without 
hearings, in each instance, resulting 
in findings to the effect that there 
will be no reduction of employment 
due to the statutory wage scale. 

While the language respecting 
hours of labor is not so strong, it is 
the spirit of the Senate bil] that the 
imposition of the required hours of 
labor will not cause a reduction in 
employment. 

Thus if we prevent any specific re- 
ductions of labor, we may assume 
that the bill generally will increase 
employment, for that is its purpose. 
It should follow that where hours of 
Work are decreased there will be 
@ greater speed. 

When we speak of a wage-hour Act 
we are speaking of something that 
is unborn. These very matters will 
have to be ironed out in conference 
if the House passes an opposite 
Wwage-hour bill, but it may be as- 
sumed to be the spirit of Congress 
not to gamble on decrease in em- 
ployment. 

Regional differences may be taken 
into account in the Senate bill, and 
I trust that this effort may prevail. 
I do not believe it is the wish of 
Congress to destroy an industry or a 
6ection of the country. 

The third question is partly an- 
swered above. Industries are as un- 
like as geographical centers. But 
they also are as like. If purely man- 
datory legislation were to be applied 
‘we would be confronted with the 








pal 
by 
It is better to have a relatively 
yr wages and a relatively 
hours and grant va- 
re a whole industry or 
threatened, than to pro- 
vide, as a mandate, for a low mini- 
mum wage scale and a long scheduie 
of possible hours and have the gen- 
eral tenor of labor lowered mainly 
and bettered only in a few isolated 
cases of present abuse. 


David Dubinsky 


President, International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


ior 


section 


NEDERAL law placing a bottom 
I under wages and a roof over 
hours, would, in my opinion, tend to 
increase total employment 

Minimums provided in current bill 
would affect only those working such 
long hours for so little pay that there 
should be no differential. 

I feel that a blanket control law 
applying equally to all industries 
would be preferable because the 
minimum wages and maximum 
hours now being discussed contrib- 
ute such fractional betterments that 
they should be mandatory. 

If higher standards were consid- 
ered, I would favor a control board 
with discretionary power. 


DAVID LASSER 


1ization of work, industry + 
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LAND 


Southern Friendliness 


On main Southern highways—cheer- 
fulness and comfort—all rooms with 
bath and radio . dining rooms and 
coffee shops at popular prices. 
THE SAVANNAH 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
THE ANSLEY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
THE ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
THE TUTWILER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
THE ST. CHARLES 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


THE O. HENRY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, PRES. 


1000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 


David Lasser 


National President, Workers 
Alliance of America, 


answers: 

FEDERAL law establishing mini- 
fA mum wages and maximum hours 
would serve to increase employment 
in, industry. Unemployment is 
caused to a large extent by the in- 
ability of workers to buy back what 
they produce. The lower labor costs 
are in a dollars’ worth of consumer 
goods the fewer such goods can be 
purchased by the workers and the 
fewer jobs are available to the 
workers. It is obvious that the more 
dollars paid out in wages to workers 
the more goods will they be able to 
buy, and the more employment cre- 
ated. 

With standards established which 
would be sufficient to maintain 
workers in decency, it would be pos- 
sible to have differentials based on 
the cost of living or on labor effi- 
ciency. However, such differentials 
would be very small. 

We have recently gone over a 
study of the cost of living in com- 
parable States in the north and 
south, and have found that the ac- 
tual difference in the cost of living 
is very small. For example, the cost 
of living in New York is only 6 per 
cent higher than in Atlanta; in Cin- 
cinnati it is only 6 per cent higher 
than in Memphis; in Boston it is 
only 15 per cent higher than in Mo- 
bile; in Buffalo it is only 5 per cent 
higher than in New Orleans. This 
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RETURN 


FOR 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


Exaggeration? Not a bit of 


it! For here, on the very rim of the 


Ocean, &a summer sun and soft sea breezes restore your well be- 


ing. The Traymore doubles y 


ir interest in fine living. Rates are 


invitingly inexpensive now—from $5 European, $8 with meals. 


€ I T Y Bennett FE. 


Tousley 
General Manager 
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| The United States News 


IN 


—=—=—— + ing bill, there is no need for differ- *Dr. O. Glenn Saxon 


/HAT effect would Federal control of wages and hours have 


on total employment? 
for such a law, this problem is 


In view of the pressure in Congress 


the Question of the Week. To 


obtain a consensus on the subject The United States News ad- 


dresses economists and leaders 
organized labor, these questions 


in Congress and in the field of 


Would a Federal law, placing a bottom under wages and 
a top on hours, tend to increase or decrease total em- 
ployment of workers in industry? 


Should any law regulating 


wages and hours provide a 


differential between regions based upon cost of living 
variations or on relative labor efficiency? 


Would results of any control legislation be better if the 
controls provided were applied by a Board empowered 
to use its discretion within limits in applying the law, 
industry by industry, or would a blanket control law, 
applying equally to all industries, be preferable? 


Answers received are presented herewith. Others will be pub- 


lished in the following issue. 





would indicate that the wide spread 4 


in wages between the north and 
south which southern employers 
wish to maintain is not based upon 
the cost of living, but upon the im- 
poverished standard of living to 
which southern workers are kept. 

The question of labor efficiency 
also is tied up to a certain extent 
to the standard of living. It is ob- 
vious that a worker living on $5 or 
$6 a week and working perhaps 54 
hours a week could not possibly 
have the efficiency of workers get- 
ting $15 or $20 a week and working 
30 or 40 hours. 

Further, with the establishment of 
national minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, latitude could be given 
in fixing wages and hours for vari- 
ous industries, providing they do not 
go below the minimum in wages nor 
above the maximum in hours. 

The present purpose of the wages 
and hours bill is to establish the 
principle that in the protection of 
the welfare of the nation, the health 
and well-being of the workers, and 
of interstate commerce, there is a 
limit beyond which no industry in 
interstate commerce may go. 

Such legislation, in our opinion, is 
just as necessary as legislation to 
provide certain health and sanitary 
safeguards in industry. 





Homer Martin 
President, United Automobile 
Workers of America, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


FEDERAL wage and hour law, 

placing a bottom under wages and 
a roof over hours, would tend to in- 
crease the total employment of 
workers in industry. 

If a given number of man hours 
of labor is required to produce the 
needed quantity of goods, decreasing 
the number of hours would necessi- 
tate an increase in the number of 
men to achieve the same production. 

An increase in the income of the 
lower brackets has a greater effect 
in increasing demand for goods than 
an increase in the income of any 
other segment in the population 
because it places those individuals, 
at present below the margin and 
hence out of the market, above the 
margin and hence in the market for 
the purchase of commodities. 

Business is more benefitted by in- 
creasing the number of consumers 
for a certain articte than it is merely 
by an increase In the purchasing 
power of those who are already con- 
sumers of that article. 

There is absolutely no hasis for a 
geographical differential with re- 
spect to hours of work. Where pres- 
ent standards of efficiency are low, 
a roof on hours would tend to stim- 
ulate the development of technology 
to compensate and bring this region 
up with others. Wages received 
should be based upon work per- 
formed and not upon the price of 
commodities consumed by the wage 
earner. The employer receives equal 
value for the same quantity of work 
whether this work is done in Georgia 
or Michigan.” Labor efficiency de- 
pends more upon the machine on 
which the worker is employed than 
it does upon individual character- 
istics of the worker. For this reason, 
if any penalty is to be placed upon 
inefficiency, it should be upon the 
employer and not upon the wage 
earner, who does not own the ma- 
chine upon which he works. By ac- 
cepting low wages the worker is sub- 
Sidizing the continuance of uneco- 
nomic and obsolete practices in 
manufacturing. 

Blanket control law, applying 
equally to all industries would in 
my estimation, be preferable to hav- 
ing a Board which determines rates 
and hours for particular industries. 


Philip Murray 


Vice Chairman, Committee for 
Industrial Organization; 
Chairman, Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, 


answers: 


(By 

{ UR experience in the steel indus- 
try has been very satisfactory in 
reducing the number of hours of 
work per week. Hours were reduced 
through negotiations between the 
major steel producers and our or- 
ganization, the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. in March, 1937, 
from 48 to 40 hours per week, and 


Telegraph) 


| overtime has since been paid for ail 


work over 40 hours per week. 

Total employment In the steel in- 
dustry increased from  approxi- 
mately 525,000 workers in 1936 to 
602,000 at the peak of 1937, which 
is partly attributable to the short- 
ening of hours. This compares with 
495.000 workers in 1929, when the 
ten-hour day was still in effect in 
many segments of the mdustry and 
the work week extended from 48 to 
60 hours. 

Wage differentials between indus- 
trial and geographical areas are 
commonplace in the industry today. 
Although some differentials are eco- 
nomically justifiable, there is a large 
body of evidence indicating that in 
many instances these differentials 
are not justified by economic factors. 
A thorough study of this problem 
should be made so that an intelli- 
gent Board can rectify the wrongs 

Any wage and hour bill must es- 
tablish definite minima for wages 
6nd maxima for hours, but the 
Board empowered to enforce the 
law should have the necessary dis- 
cretionary powers so that it can 
administer the law equitably and 
protect the interests of industrial 
workers and the general public. 





DR. EDWIN E. WITTE 








‘Dr. Edwin E. Witte 


Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin; 
Executive Director, President Roose- 
velt’s Committee on Economic 
Security in 1934-35, 


answers: 
FEDERAL law placing a bottom 
under wages and a top on hours 
is very necessary to protect employ- 
ers maintaining high standards in 
competition with employers having 
the lowest standards. Such a law 
may reduce the employment which 
employers with the lowest standards 
can provide, but their loss will be 
the gain of the fair employers. For 
all parts of the country the prompt 
enactment of the Federal wages and 
hours bill, I am convinced, will have 
a beneficial effect upon the total 
volume of employment. 
With such low minimum wage 
tates as are proposed in the impend- 








| crease total employment. 


| 
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entials between regions, as the 
standards established are not better 
than those observed by most em- 
ployers in all regions of the country. 
In every region, however, there are 
some employers below these mini- 
mums, and in fairness to their com- 
petitors, no less than to their own 
employes, they should be compelled 
to observe the minimum standards 
established in the present law. 

I would have preferred a bill cre- 
ating a board with discretionary 
powers to fix minimum wages and 
maximum hours, industry by indus- 
try, within prescribed limits. I con- 
sider the enactment of a Federal 
wages and hours law at this session 
so important, however, that I hope 
all genuine supporters of such legis- 
lation will not be split over details 
but present a united front in favor 
of the pending bill. 


Dr. Chas. S. Tippets 


Dean, School of Business Adminis 
tration, University of Pittsburgh, 


answers: 

HETHER or not a Federal law 

placing a bottom under wages 
and a top limit to the number of hours 
worked would decrease total em- 
ployment would depend entirely 
upon how high the wages were and 
to what degree the hours were 
shortened. 

I cannot state what the definite 
limit should be but certainly if such 
a law were to increase costs of pro- 
duction drastically the result would 
be less rather than more employ- 
ment. 

In regions, however, where wages 
are extremely low and the hours 
long, such a law should be helpful 
since it would make it possible for 
those competing in that region to be 
placed on a basis of equality. 

I do not favor a law which would 
make wages uniform in al! sections 
of the country. I would favor giving 
the board in charge of the adminis- 
tration of this law rather wide dis- 
cretionary powers. 

Such a law should not be passed 
hurriedly. Careful study and ex- 
tensive research are most necessary. 
If the limits are not set properly 
more harm than good could easily 
result. 








Dr. Wm. E. Dunkman 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Rochester, 
answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
EDERAL law placing a bottom un- 


| stimulate our importation of cheaper 


| such a 


WOULD ENACTMENT OF WAGE-HOUR LAW RESULT 
INCREASING OR DECREASING EMPLOYMENT? 


the national econamy. 
youl question, 
difficulties involved 
Board with 
discretionary power in the use 
answers: fa rigid blanket applying 
IRST. a Federal equally to all industries and sections. 
bottom under If sufficien left to any 
on hours would tend to decrease t board to vary conditions as between 
total employment of workers 1n in- different industries of different sec- 
dustry in this country. Such in- of the country, that board will 
creases in wages and reductions of! power to act in a capricious 
working hours would tend to increase | manner. It will be able to discrimi- 
the cost of production. Such ween industries and sections 
crease in the cost production intry on a political basis. 
would tend to cause industry to turn in political disfavor could 
to the use of additional labor-saving sections of the coun- 
devices, thus displacing workmen. | 'Y that were displeasing to the ad- 
Increased cost of production would | ™Ministration could’ be placed in a 
disadvantageous position 
On the other hand, a blanket law 
fixing uniform standards for all in- 
dustries in all sections of the coun- 
try would be very difficult to apply 
and enforce. Conditions are far from 
uniform in various sections of 
the country; working conditions and 
wage rates are far from sim- 
throughout the whole nation. 
Further, the problems of production 
vary greatly from industry to in- 
dustry, and the same rigid stand- 
ards could not be applied to indus- 
tries operating under dissimilar con- 
ditions of production. 


+ locations in 

Concerning 
Head of Department of Applied there are 
Economics, Yale University, in either 
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law 
law placing a 


wages and a top t discretion is 
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tions 


have 


in- 
of 
Industrie 
be puni 


shed, or 


foreign goods and would also result 
in a reduction of our exports to for- 
eign countries. 

Second, unless the existing distri- 
bution of industrial production 
between the different sections of 
country is to be greatly disturbed, 
law regulating wages and 
hours would have to make due al- 
lowance for differentials based upon 
differences in the cost and standard 


as 
the 


tne 


ilar 





Prof. Ray V. Leffler 


Department of Economics 
Dartmouth College, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

FEDERAL law fixing minimum 
LX wage rates at a point above the 
ductivity of labor under competitive 
conditions would tend to make it 
unprofitable for some employers to 
hire workers and so more men would 
be thrown out of work. This pos- 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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DR. O. GLENN SAXON 








der wages and a top on hours 
should neither increase nor de- 
If such a 
law decreases employment it is un- 
economic, in that it has raised costs 
and prices and reduced sales. If it 
increases the number employed it 
is putting the burden of unemploy- 
ment on labor by sharing the jobs 
of the employed with the unem- 
ployed. 

The aim of such a law should be 
the protection of labor against ex- 
ploitation by “chiselers.” 

Such a law should provide for dif- 
ferentials between regions based 
upon living costs and labor efficiency. 
These should be administered by a 
board recognizing fairly large re- 
gions and without discriminating be- 
tween industries. 

Discrimination between  indus- 
tries would have the effect of plan- 
ning production rather than allow- 
ing industries to be located in ac- 
cordance with economic advantage. 





Dr. Howard H. Preston 


College of Economics and Business, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 


answers: 
T MAY BE assumed that, if a wages 
and hours bill is passed. the wage 


; and hour standards will not be as 


high as those prevailing in the iarge 
percentage of industry. The only 
effect, therefore, will be in fields 
where standards are low. E don’t 
think there will be a marked ef- 
fect upon the total employment of 
workers in industry. 

In my opinion a differential be- 
tween different regions is desirable. 
There are such wide differences be- 
tween living costs and labor effici- 
ency that it is not practicable to 
place all on the same level. 

In spite of all the difficulties in- 
volved, I think administraion by a 
board with some discretion is bet- 
ter than a blanket controi law. Ob- 
viously, this board’s powers must be 


| set forth within the constitutional 


limitations. 





of living and also on relative labor 


| efficiency. 


It is well known that the cost of 
living and the standard of living 
vary considerably in the different 
parts of the country. Similarly, the 
productivity of labor varies trom 
Section to section as a consequenc?2 
of the variation in the composition * 
of the labor supply. If areas with a 
low cost of living and a labor sup- 
ply of relatively low efficiency had 
the same wages and hours as areas 
with a high cost of living and a 
highly efficient labor supply, there 
would be a tendency of production 
to move from the area of the coun- 
try with the least efficient labor sup- 
ply to that section of the country 
wherein labor was more efficient. 
This would result in widespread dis- 
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want in hotel service. Statler research has led to innovations 
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* Beds Built for Sound Sleep 
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* Certified Guest Room Lighting 
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* Circulating Ice Water 
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By PROF. RAY V. LEFFLER the total employment of 
Department of Economics, = 
Dartmouth College 
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Sibility indicates the desirability of 
a careful study of labor efficiency 
before minimum wage 
tablished by law 

Looking at a legal top for 
of labor, if a maximum working 
week is set below the average period 
of work previous to the law, I think 
it would increase employment some- 
what. This would be a case of 
spreading work but it would tend to 
lower the average standard of living. 

If a high minimum wage and a 
shorter working week are coupled 
together, one may tend to Offset 
the other and the unemployment 
situation may not be improved much, 
if at all. 7 

I should prefer a law which would 
permit differentials, ff various reg- 
ions and industries, to express dif- 
ferences in labor efficiency 

In general, wages cannot be paid 
in excess of what labor produces in 
each situation. This fact indicates 
the difficulty and danger of estab- 
lishing by law a single minimum 


reg- 


control with 
] would be best 


rates are es- 


hours 


we 


CHARLES P. HOWARD 


work in in- ¢ 





wage rate or even a few differentials 
With most economists, I disagree 
with any law which would establish 
minimum wages on the basis of 
costs of living. 


Charles P. Howard 


President, International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America, 
All of us hope that laborers will 


be productive enough to receive answers: 
wages adequate to obtain a decent ; 
standard of living. If such is not the 
case, however, supplementary relief 
is to be preferred over artificially 
high wages which may provide no 
income for many workers if they are 
not employed. 

In the light of these statements, 
I should most certainly prefer a law 
which would permit a board to use 
broad discretionary powers, within of working 
wide legal limits, in applying the law employed, which 
to different indugtries as U 


Telegraph) 
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among entire 
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of workers by preventing extension 
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Dr. James B. Trant 


Dean of Commerce, Louisiana 
State University, 


tween region 
Administration by a board, with 
definitely established minimum, pre- 
mptions specified in 
yuld have authority to 
imum rates in indus- 
rates established 


Dargalning 
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answers: | law. Board shi 

(By Telegraph) fix higher mir 
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First, such a law would 
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Dr. Roy L. Garis 


Professor of Economics, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., 


answers: 
THINK that a Federal law placing 
a bottom under wages and a top 
on hours would tend to increase em- 
ployment 

You ask, should any law regulating 
wages and hours provide a differen- 
tial between regions based upon cost 
of living variations. My answer is 
yes. A national blanket minimum 
would be a strait jacket. Southern 
labor is not inefficient in compari- 
son with northern labor, but unques- 
tionably the cost of living is cheaper 
and adjustments should be made on 
this basis after careful study. 

I believe that control by an impar- 
tial board should take place within 
the limit set by law. 

Questions like this, however, are 
unfair unless they are related to the 
problem as a whole. Much would de- 
pend on credit and price adjust- 
ments for employers and better 
equalization of freight rates for the 
South that will enable the employer 
to meet the additional cost involved. 
Otherwise, it may bankrupt many 
of the employers. The South needs 
a better adjustment in regard to 
freight rates. 

Of course, employers should have 
made adjustments like this in the 
years 1926, ’27 and ’28. It might be 
difficult for them to make the ad- 
justments at the present time unless 
other factors are taken into consid- 
eration and allowances are made for 
the factors that would be involved. 





Walter E. Spahr 


Chairman, Department of 
Economics, New York University, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

proposed Federal wage-hour 
law would not decrease the to- 
tal employment of workers in in- 
dustry if the law is at all effective. 
If the present supply of labor can- 
not be employed at present wage 
rates more will not be employed at 
higher rates 

A law attempting to reorganize 
differentials in living costs and labor 
efficiency is impracticable. Life is 
not that simple and enforcement of 
such a law would involve unfor- 
tunate bureaucratic dictation. 

A board with discretion, or one 
applying a blanket law, would be un- 
desirable. Wages are prices and 
Should be determined by fair com- 
petition, not by any board except 
when arbitration is utilized. 


ME 





D. W. Ellsworth 


Editor, The Analist, 
New York City, 


~The Question of the Week: 














answers: 
N MY opinion a Federal! law plac- 
ing a bottom under wages and a 
top on hours would tend to decrease 
total employment of workers in in- 
dustry. 

If, however, such a law is enacted, 
it is elementary that some provision 
will have to be made for differentials 
between regions. This presumably 
would have to be done at the start 
on a tentative basis, because it ‘s 
doubtful whether existing data on 
wages and hours are comprehensive 
enough to do the job once and for 
all. Readjustments would be neces- 
sary from time to time, but in order 
to improve the accuracy of the dif- 
ferentials, employers would presum- 
ably be required to furnish detailed 
reports on wages and hours. 

Now it may be true that this in 
itself would present no insuperable 
obstacle. It may be true that in- 
creased manufacturing costs result- 
ing from a moderate wages and 
hours law would be negligible. But 
the combination of the two factors 
would probably result in decreased 
employment, because it would afford 
a powerful incentive toward the re- 


placement of man power by ma- | & 
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power 
has had precisely effect. 
for example, when 
faced not only with an increase in 
labor costs but also with the neces- 
sity of keeping additional detailed 
payroll records, installed modern 
bookkeeping machines and fired 
bookkeepers and clerical ‘abor 


that 


Some companies 


I am not opposed, on general prin- 
ciple, to replacement of men 
by machines, as long as it forms part 
evolutionary process 
greater national 


the 


gradual 
results in 


of a 


which 


production and a higher standard of 


living. 

But I deeply regret some 
of our national leaders advocating 
wages and hours legislation on hu- 
manitarian grounds, when the facts 
strongly point to the probability that 
the actual results will be far from 
humanitarian. 


seelng 


As to the question whether control 
within limits should be vested in a 
Federal bureau, we have 
Federal bureaus already that I sup- 
pose one more would be just another. 
But the condition of the country to- 
day, under this multiplicity of bu- 
reaus, ought to be sufficient warning 
against setting up very many more 
with sweeping powers to regulate 
private industries. 


Dr. Clyde W. Phelps 


Head of Department of Economics, 
University of Chattanooga, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HE immediate effect of a Federal 
law placing a bottom under wages 
and a top on hours would be a tend- 
ency to decrease total employment 
of workers in industry, especially if 
unaccompanied by inflation, and the 
result of inflation would be to raise 
money wages rather than real wages. 
I am opposed to any such law reg- 
ulating wages and hours. But if leg- 
islation of this kind is adopted, it 
should provide a differential between 
regions based upon cost of living 
variations and on relative labor effi- 
ciency. 
In time, business would adjust it- 
self to a blanket control law, be- 
cause the economic system, like the 


human system, can stand a tremen- vided were applied by a bureau em- 
powered to use its discretion within 
limits in applying the law, industry 


The Social Security | 





dous amount of abuse and unsound 
remedies. But if the controls pro- 
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IN WARM WEATHER YOUR PRECISION-BUILT 
ENGINE NEEDS THE POSITIVE PROTECTION 
OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING OIL. 
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ENGINE PROTECTED. Your Mobiloil 
dealer drains out dirty winter oil... 
puts in fresh summer Mobiloil. 
RADIATOR WORRIES ENDED. Out 
comes rust and scale...and in goes 
Mobil Hydrotone to stop corrosion. 
GEARS“HUSHED.”Gritty, worn gear 
oil is drained out...your gear box 
is flushed clean...refilled with correct 
grade of summer Mobiloil Gear Oil. 
CHASSIS SQUEAKS STOPPED. Over 
45 vital parts of your car protected 
with summer Mobilgrease. Costly 
warm-weather wear prevented. 
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AVE YOU BREATHED tnat fresh spring air? Then you 
must be longing to get in your car and go! 


There’s a lot of fun ahead...but before you start, do this: 
Get rid of the dirty winter oil in your crankcase. ..change 








Mobiloil is specially refined to keep your precision-built 
motor safe in warm-weather driving...to stop trouble- 
making wear...cut down 
costly repairs. Get fresh 
,summer Mobiloil today... 


at the Red Horse Sign. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPARY, INC. 
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Federal Agencies: 
Powers and Methods 





Government commissions and the 
law. Supreme Court ruling on en- 
forcement procedure. 

Some possible effects. 








USINESS will find that few changes in the 
methods or the powers of Government com- 
missions are to follow the Supreme Court deci- 
sion overturning livestock commission rates fixed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Chief Justice Hughes severely criticized the 
procedure by which the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had fixed prices in this field. 
The Chief Justice said: 

“If these multiplying agencies, deemed %o be 
necessary in our complex society, are to serve tne 
purposes for which they are created and endowed 
with vast powers, they must accredit themselves 
by acting in accordance with the cherished ju- 
dicial tradition embodying the basic concepts of 
fair play.” 

Since April 25 when the Court outlined its 
views, the National Labor Relations Board has 
moved to change its procedure in several im- 
portant cases. At the same time a barrage of 
attack has opened on the NLRB and on Govern- 
ment commission procedures in general. 


MUCH PROCEDURE APPROVED 

High government legal officials, however, are of 
the opinion that the attorneys for private in- 
terests are unduly sanguine if they think that 
they have found a wide opening for successful 
attack. 

The Department of Agriculture, in September, 
1936, altered its procedure for applying the 
Packers and Stockyards Act In a way that is 
counted upon to meet the Court’s present criti- 
cism. The Federal Trade Commission, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and other govern- 
mental commissions long have had a proceedure 
that enjoys Court approval. The Bituminous 
Coal Commission altered its procedure some 
months ago when Courts objected to its price- 
fixing methods. 

Until now the National Labor Relaitons Board 
has had a perfeci score before the Supreme Court 
with its enforcement of the Labor Relations Act. 

But it is this Board which is most openly 
affected by the Court’s decision. As a result of 
that decision the NLRB has withdrawn its peti- 
tion for enforcement of a decision against the 
Ford Motor Company and similar action in other 
cases, including that of the Republic Steel Com- 
pany, is indicated. 

Companies affected, and others, have used this 
opening to launch a strong attack on this Board's 
procedure. 

The Government's principal attorneys are not 
much alarmed by that attack. They insist that 
there is every prospect that the procedure of 
the Labor Board would receive Court approval in 
the affected cases. These cases differ from those 
that have been approved in the past only in the 
elimination of one step. 


CASES AGAINST LABOR BOARD 


Normally the Board’s procedure calls for formal 
complaint, informing the accused of the exact 
charges. This complaint is followed by an open 
hearing before the trial examiner in which the 
charges can be answered. After this hearing the 
record is given to the accused and an opportunity 
offered for further answer. Then the whole 
Record goes to the Board for decision. Enforce- 
ment of any decision then rest with the courts. 

In some of its recent big cases—those now af- 
fected—the Board took the cases directly from 
the trial examiner without the intermediate step 
of submission to the attorneys for the accused. 


The Government’s lawyers are of the opinion’ 


that there is little comparison between the Labor 
Board procedure and that of the Derartment of 
Agriculture in the case criticized by the Supreme 
Court. In that cases there was no complaint, no 
complete hearing and no court approval before 
enforcement. 
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The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator: It has been my desire that everyone con- 
nected with the Works Progress Administration 
should know and understand the rules under 
which we work. This is especially true of any 
question involving personal rights. 

For this reason, I want to repeat once more 
our rules about elections so that there eza be 
absolutely no misunderstanding. Every person, 
who works for the WPA, has the right to vote 
in any election for any candidate he chooses. 

Moreover, no WPA worker is required to con- 
tribute to any political party or any campaign 
fund in order to hold his job. 

No supervisor or administrative person may at- 
tempt to influence the vote of any worker 
or solicit contributions to campaign funds from 
the people who work under him. Anyone who 
uses his position with the WPA in any way to 
influence the votes of others by threat or intimi- 
dation will be dismissed. 

No one will lose his WPA job because of his 
vote in any election or his failure to contribute 
to any campaign fund. This.has always been 
an absolute rule of the WPA, and it is my re- 
sponsibility and yours to see that there are no 
exceptions. What’s more, I want you to let me 
know if anybody tries to tell you anything 
different. 

(From a letter May 5, to be distributed with the 
next pay check to all 2,600,000 WPA project 
workers and the supervisory and administrative 
employes.) 
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Based on Government Data. 


HE chart above shows the course of national income since 1929 as 
measured in ordinary dollars and as measured in purchasing power 

of those dollars today, when price changes are taken into consideration. 
As national income declined after 1929 the decline was greater in or- 
dinary dollars than in purchasing power, owing to an accompanying fall 
in prices of goods that dollars buy. To provide an accurate measure 
of the nation’s well-being as contrasted with 1929, it is necessary to 
translate the purchasing power of today’s income into the number of 
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1929 dollar. 


commodity prices. 


dollars that would have provided the same purchasing power back in 
1929 when prices were higher. 

Despite a 40 per cent devaluation in the amount of gold in the dollar, 
today’s dollar, as the chart above reveals, still will buy more than the 


, 


Estimates of 1938 national income are those of President Roosevelt. 
They are adjusted to the changes that have occurred in wholesale 








(WEtrsg7aizis JUST WHAT WILL THE DOLLAR BUY? 
THE RECORD OF NATIONAL INCOME SINCE '29 


| aes recovery will be heralded in this country 
when the national income reaches between 
ninety and one hundred billion dollars. 

At that time today’s eleven million unem- 
ployed will be employed. Industry will hum 
with its rate of production at least 50 per cent 
above the 1923-25 rate. 

There will be many more of the products of 
industry to go around among the people. In 
fact everybody will be very much better off than 
now. 


But a long haul is required to reach that de- 
sirable level. 

How long that haul must be is shown by the 
chart at the top of this page. The chart shows 
what has happened to the national income since 
1929. 

On the bottom line is the national income pro- 
duced as measured in ordinary dollars. The 
sharp declines that are shown partly represent a 
smaller volume of goods produced and distrib- 
uted and partly a lower price for goods, 

The top line shows the national income cor- 
rected to eliminate the effect of price changes 
in order to show the loss that has occurred in 
real income, or the purchasing power of the in- 
come produced by the people of the nation, 

This line represents the best single measure 
of the well-being of the whole country. It is 
a constant measure, not one that contracts or ex- 
pands according to price changes, 


In the past and again 
today there are various 
plans advanced as a means 
PURCHASING POWER (¢ pushing higher this 
real, or purchasing power, income. The record 
discloses that some progress was made in this 
direction between 1932 and 1937, but that a 
sharp set-back is occurring in 1938. 


THE VARIOUS PLANS 
FOR INCREASING THE 


Right now the emphasis is upon two moves. 

One is to try to create a larger national in- 
come by using Federal Government credit as a 
supplement to, or a substitute for, private credit 
to finance a program of spending that can lead 
to a broader exchange of goods and to increased 
production. 

The other is to try to provide a better distri- 
bution of the available national income by estab- 
lishing a minimum wage below which industrial 
workers may not be paid and to set a maximum 
limit on hours beyond which industrial workers 
may not be employed. 

The upper line of the chart above can only 
reach the goal of ninety to one hundred billion 
dollars through an increase in the production 
and distribution of goods. 

In its effort to get the national income higher, 








the Government has tried to multiply dollars, to + mere multiplication of dollars that do not rep- 


divide up existing dollars more evenly and to 
make available dollars do more work, all without 
finding the combination that could produce the 
magic of full recovery. 

For example: 

The dollar had 40 per cent of its gold content 
clipped out, multiplying the number of dollars 





How well off is the nation? 

Purchasing power dollar provides 
the measure and reveals long road to 
recovery. 

A survey of attempts to reach the 
goal. 











that might be issued against the nation’s gold 
supply. Yet the level of wholesale commodity 
prices at no time since devaluation has come 
closer than 90 per cent of the 1929 level of those 
prices. 

The Government borrowed and spent nearly 
seventeen billion dollars in five years in an ef- 
fort to produce recovery, yet the total of unem- 
ployed never got lower than seven million and 
today it is above eleven million. 

Government, through the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, has spent two and 
one half billion dollars in bounties in five years 
and has tried various controls in an effort to 
bring a balance between farm and city income, 
yet the same disparities of the past are recur- 
ring. 

In other words, Government and business still 
are looking for the formula for recovery. 

That formula, the economists are agreed, must 
provide some means for the full use of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation. They empha- 
size that in ten years this nation has lost at least 
one hundred billion dollars of potential national 
income through the enforced idleness of millions 
of willing workers. 

All of those dollars and the wealth that they 
represent in terms of new industrial plant, new 
houses, better roads, improved natural resources 
and a generally better nation are gone, not to 
be reclaimed. 


But there also is agree- 


ment that the formula for 
FULL SUECESS FOR full recovery will not be 


PRESIDENT’S PLAN found in methods de- 


signed merely to divide up existing dollars more 
evenly among the groups in the population or in 


ECONOMISTS DOUBT 





resent a larger volume of goods. 

This means that even the Government's own 
economists, for various reasons, do not see full 
recovery in the program now offered to Congress 
by President Roosevelt. 


That program as outlined calls for: 

1. Some increased spending to add to the 
total of dollars that the unemployed and the 
country’s farmers have to spend for goods, 
thereby bolstering production to a degree. 

2. An attempt to induce railroads and busi- 
ness men and prospective home builders to bor- 
row money and to invest in new plant and equip- 
ment or in inventories or in houses. 

3. A study of private price controls in indus- 
try as a basis for possible changes in the coun- 
try’s anti-trust laws, 

As the economists see it, this nation’s prob- 
lem is to find ways to add to the national income 
between twenty-five and thirty-five billion dol- 
lars with the purchasing power equal to the dol- 
lars of 1929, in as short a period as possible, 

They have been almost a unit in reporting to 
the White House that this increase cannot be 
expected to occur simply through a small in- 
crease in Government spending or in attempts 
to make borrowing by business men easy. 


Their prescriptions for 


ee the sort of full recovery 
OF TING LEVELS OF nat will permit utiliza- 


NATIONAL INCOME tion of the nation’s pro- 
ductive resources take two lines. 

The first is to use the Government's taxing 
powers, its tariff powers and its spending and 
lending powers to encourage private finance and 
private industry to undertake a broad program 
of plant improvement and of price adjustment 
that might result in the sort of balance on which 
recovery could be built. : 

The second is for the Government to move in 
through giant corporations of its own, or 
through Government corporations that give 
some representation to private interests, to di- 
rect the flow of investment of the huge credit 
resources of this nation in the interest of a 
greatly increased production. 

These advisers urge that the Government go 
out and do jobs that need to be done, cutting 
through all barriers that might stand in the way. 
They promise results, 

But so far as can be determined neither Presi- 
dent Roosevelt nor Congress is prepared for 
drastic action as a means of forcing the volume 
of industrial production that would give the 
nation ninety to one hundred billion purchas- 
ing power dollars of income, 


A DRASTIC MEANS 
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Wage-Hour Control: 
The Two Proposals 





Congress turns again to plans for 
national wage-hour controls. 
What the employer may expect. 











ONGRESS gradually—its leaders say surely— 
is edging toward enactment of a law that 
will establish a floor under wages and a roof 
above hours for the workers in private industry. 
The Senate already has approved such a law. 
The House will follow suit with more than -a 
majority of its members having signed a peti- 
tion to force a vote on the issue. After that 
only a Senate filibuster, clashing with the urge 
of Senators to go home, could keep new regula 
tions for business from the statute books. 

Imminence of a test of this kind raises the 
question of the method that business would most 
prefer if regulation of wages and hours is to be 
forced. 

Public expressions of business men largely 
have been in opposition to the whole idea of 
regulation with little or no attention to the 
form of regulation that would be least disruptive 
if enforced. 

The result is that the two Houses of Congress 
are maneuvering to produce any plan that can 
attract the votes needed for passage. There are 
important differences between the Senate and 
the House on the wage and hour problem. 


AS THE SENATE SEES IT 

Here is the way the two plans size up: 

Senate Plan. A Labor Standards Board of five 
members, picked sectionally would administer the 
law. This Board would proceed gradually to order 
minimum wages and maximum hours for partic- 
ular industries, subject to the limitation that no 
minimum wage could be higher than 40 cents an 
hour and no maximum limit on hours below 40 
in one week. Longer hours than the maximum 
set by the Board could be worked if payment was 
at the rate of time and one-half. 

As an appeal to the South, the Labor Stand- 
ards Board could provide differentiaJs in ‘nini- 
mum wages based upon cost of living, cost of 
transportation and differences in unit costs based 
upon other factors. Employment of children 
under 16 years of age would be prohibited. Tariffs 
could be increased by the President to compensate 
for increased production costs growing from wage 
and hour controls. 


AS THE HOUSE PROPOSES 


House Plan. There would be no Labor Stand- 
ards Board. Congress itself would set a flat mini- 
mum of 25 cents an hour as a base pay for work- 
ers in industries the product of which affects 
interstate commerce. This base pay would rise 
five cents an hour after each twelve months until 
it reached 40 cents an hour. 

Congress also would set 44 hours as the maxi- 
mum work week, decreasing it two hours a week 
at the end of each twelve months until it reached 
40 hours. Longer hours could be worked if pay 
was at the rate of time and one-half for over- 
time. The Secretary of Labor would enforce 
these regulations. 

There would be no differential between sec- 
tions or industries. 

Child labor would be regulated on much the 
same basis as in the Senate bill. There would 
be no provision for tariff adjustments. Penalties 
for violation would be through fine and (or) 
imprisonment. 

One or the other of these plans, or a combina- 
tion of both, can be expected from Congress in 
the event of action at the present session. 

White House pressure is being exerted for ac- 
tion. Both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. are 
pressing House members to vote. Some Southern 
Senators are talking of a filibuster. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WILLIAM L. CLAYTON, Cotton Exporter, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Make it possible for our millions of 
producers of food, fibre and raw materials to 
enlarge the markets for their products and they 
will immediately buy more automobiles, more 
radios, more electric refrigerators and the many 
other things which the American people want. 

If we are to judge the future by the past, the 
proceeds of increased imports would be used to 
buy more of our goods. 

There is one serious flaw in the picture of the 
substantial recovery in our foreign trade since 
1932. While our total exports have doubled, our 
agricultural exports have increased only 20 per 
cent. In 1937, foreigners spent in this country 
one billion seven hundred million dollars more 
for American goods than they spent in 1932, but 
agriculture got only one out of every twelve dol- 
lars of this new business. In 1929 agriculture 
got one out of every three dollars of our export 
business. 

The explanation must largely lie in our treat- 
ment of the agricultural problem. Government 
price-pegging loans and Government-subsidized 
curtailment of production have over a period of 
years priced our farm products out of the world 
market, building up the production of competi- 
tive countries who have eagerly seized what we 
have deliberately surrendered. 

In our own interest, we must make available 
to other nations our great surpluses of food and 
fibre and raw materials at competitive world 
prices and on terms which will make other things 
than gold valid for payment. We already have 
their gold. 

(From an address before the Chamber ot Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C., 
May 5). 
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What is on the business 
mind? 

One item: 
competition with private en- 
terprise is taking many forms 
and is retarding recovery.” 

Other items, also revealed 
in Chamber of Commerce 
resolutions, are shown here. 


“Government 








HE business man has looked at 

Government through the me- 
dium of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and concluded 
that its regulatory policies hinder 
recovery and threaten the system of 
private enterprise. 

Individually, as evidenced in 
speech after speech at the 26th an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber, the 
business executive appears con- 
vinced that repeal ef much of the 
New Deal is imperative. 

Collectively, as evidenced by the 
resolutions approved without dis- 
cussion on May 5, members of the 
business community accept the an- 
nounced Administration objectives 
but urge “re-examination” of metn- 
ods. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 

Uppermost is the conviction that 
the trend is toward a decision 
whether “the American system of 
business is to endure or whether 
some other system is to take its 
place.” 

The words are those of George H. 
Davis, of Kansas City, Mo., re-elected 
for a second term as president of the 
Chamber. 

Practically all of the actions taken 
and sentiments expressed bore on 


labor: Flags of Truce Over Industry 


SENTIMENT in the Chamber of 
J Commerce of the United States 
and the American Federation of 
Labor, that “you don’t get anywhere 
calling names,” may result in co- 
operation between those organiza- 
tions on common problems. 

While the Chamber was meeting 
in Washington last weck, the ex- 
ecutive council of the Federation in 
effect invited industrial leaders to 
sit down with labor leaders in a 
spirit of respect for the rights of 
each other. 


INDUSTRY’S REPLY 

The response among business men 
was immediate. The Chamber by 
resolution said: 

“We believe that management and 
labor should work together without 
recourse to the Federal Government 
on these things of common concern 
which fairly conserve their respect- 
ive interests, promote industrial 
peace and stimulate employment on 
which the prosperity of the country 
depends.” 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Irving Trust Company, of New York, 
Spoke of the benefits of harmony. 
In an address in New York, mean- 
while, Thomas W. Lamont, a mem- 
ber of J. P. Morgan and Co., ex- 
pressed assurance that capital and 
labor could agree. 

William Green, pre dent of the 
A. F. of L., said a cooperative pro- 
gram would increase employment 
“more than anything the Govern- 
ment could do.” 

Nothing was said from the ranks 
of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, however. Its tactics had 
been denounced before the Chamber 
by William S. Knudsen, president of 
General Motors Corporation, in a 
speech which reenforced support for 
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A LONG “BREATHING SPELL” 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 

the Chase National Bank, New York, 

keynote when he said 


has been too 


sounded the 
the pace of 

fast and normal functioning of the 
markets has been impaired “in the 
abnormall- 


reform 


process of eliminating 
ties.” 

“Nothing is more needed.” he said, 
“than a prolonged period of quiet 
not a three to six months spell, but 
a two or three years breathing spell, 
during which both Government and 
business can consolidate, modify and 


PLEADS FOR THE “AMERICAN SYSTEM 


nh ployes 


appears on page 
Forthwith 
Congress 
1e21siation 
courage 
vised “in order t 


recovery be 


STAND ON LABOR LAWS 
Contending the Labor 
tions Act retards recovery, another 
resolution advocated its repeal or 
else amendment to protect “em- 


that Rela- 


—Harris & Ewing 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Two of the business leaders attending the 26th annual meeting of 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United States were: 


Lewis E. 


Pierson (left), Chairman of the Board, Irving Trust Company, and 
S. Clay Williams, Chairman of the Board, the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. 





Labor and business lead- 
ers figuratively shake hands 
for a change. 

Does the new attitude 
carry a promise of aiding 
recovery? 

What was said and where 
it might lead are outlined. 


demanding repeal or 
the Wagner 


a resolution 
drastic modification of 
Act. 

The extent 
L. attitude might 
in its dispute with the C. 
business men “go along,” 
conjecture in labor circles. Some ob- 
read into A. F. of L 
Statement a strategy intended to 
Strengthen the A. F. of L. at the 
expense of its rival wherever pos- 
Sible. 


“DEMOCRACY” URGED 


It said in part: 


to which the A. F. of 
become a factor 
 o& i 
aroused 


servers the 


“The principle of industrial de- 
mocracy through which labor and 
management may solve their com- 
mon economic problems should be 
recognized and applied in all indus- 
trial relationships. Organizations of 
labor should be governed by demc- 
cratic policies, rules and procedure. 
This is the American way. It is in 
conformity with modern require- 
ments and democratic principles. 

“Labor invites industry to discard 
the weapons of industrial warfare 
directed against Labor by employers’ 
associations both now and in days 
gone by. Let us all have a new vision 


a 











A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul, Minn. 





Route of the Eupire Builder by we of oie Park 
Montana Dude Ranches 


plus Glacier Park 


Here’s an idea for dude ranch vacationers. Select a 
Montana ranch near Glacier National Parkand spend 
partof your vacation there. America’s grandest moun- 
tain scenery. You can ride, hike, fish, boat, climb—or 
just loaf at fine hotels, picturesque alpine chalets, 
or tent camps. Let us help you plan your vacation. 
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The A. F. of L.-C. 1. O. War 
After the C. I. O. 
weeks ago, t iorm a 
ent ; next 
Step was for the A. F. of I 


those national unions which had 


decided ev- 
eral perman- 


organi 


deserted it for the new organization. 


That final action has now been 
’ y ri] 
CUoull aa 


previously 


taken by the executive 
Six nat 
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suspended from 


10nal u 


expelled and 


oked. 


were 
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MR. DUBINSKY AND 250,000 


The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, composed of 250,000 
workers headed by David Dubinsky, 
who has been critical of C. I. O. tac- 
tics, his organization has 
supported group, is the 
only “rebel” union which has not yet 
been expelled from the A. F. of L. 


although 
the Lewis 








remained in its status of suspension, 
the hope being expressed that it 
would desert the C. I. O. This seventh 
was the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, whose presi- 
dent, David Dubinsky, predicted that 
his union would not go along with 
the other 38 C. I. O. unions into a 
permanent organization separate 
from the Federation. The executive 
board of this union meets late this 
month to take action on the matter. 


THE ROLL OF OUSTED 

The six unions expelled last week 
were the Amalgamated Garment 
Workers, the Amalgamated Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers, the United 
Textile Workers, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, the United Rubber 
Workers, and the Oil Field, Gas Well 
& Refinery Workers. Three others 
had been previously expelled, namely, 
the United Mine Workers, the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers and the Fla: 
Glass Workers. 

Three other A. F. of L. unions have 


’ 


+ 


interference 


by anyone 


against 
rights” 
law t 


Applica- 
») recipients of Gov- 
proposed by 

New 
, ol “ap- 
was 


of thei 
tion of the 
ment contracts, as 
itor Wagner ‘Dem.'. of 
York, was opposed. Granti 
propriate rights” to employers 
asked 
Regulation of wages and hours cf 
labor, the Chambe1 should be 
left to the States followed 
der that Govern- 
encroachments 
eliminated the 
management 


held 
There 
reminc foreign 
ments’ on business 
had reduced or 
thority of both 


labor. 


au- 


and 


To avoid this, it was suggested that 
business men and labor leaders 
should work out heir problems to- 
gether without recourse to Govern- 
ment. President William Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
welcomed the cooperative gesture. 
Whether it might result in moves to 
revive NRA in modified form was 


discussed at the Capitol. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE FARM 
The ] problem 
linked with attempts to expand for- 
eign trade both in speeches and in 
resolutions. Production control such 
as now is administered by the AAA, 
it was argued, serves the farmers’ 
interest less than would stimulation 

of demand. 


; 


agricultural was 


William L. Clayton, of Houston, 
Tex., head of the world’s 
cotton brokerage firm, attacked ar- 
tificial price-pegging of farm and 
industrial products as the way tow- 
ard regimentation. As had 
others, he declared the reciproca! 
trade treaty policy benefited both 
agriculture and industry. 


jargest 
fascist 


“Tf price equilibrium is to be meas- 
urably restored,” he said, “the things 
which ‘the farmer buys must be 
cheapened. In some industries wages 
have undoubtedly been pushed to 


and Unions 


joined the C. I. O. which are not 
those listed above. One of 
the American Newspaper 
Guild, was declared by the A. F. of 
L's executive < to have with- 
drawn. The International Fur Work- 
ers and the Quarry Warkers remain 
within the A. F. of I 

have been 


among 


tnem, 


ouncil 


echnically 
but their charters sus- 
pended. 

of the 39 C. I. O. unions 
affiliated with the A. F 
were either independent 
of it at the time the C. I. O. was 
formed in November, 1935, or were 
ized subsequent to that date. 


The rest 
were 
of I 


+ 


never 


but 


organ 


in any @ high, but prices—under the gener- 


ous protection of the tariff—have in 
some cases been pushed still hi 
Labor and capital both must 
concessions. It is capital’s 
bility to show the way.” 

The Chamber already had 
proved the trade agreeemrts “to the 
extent that they are concluded 
without causing destructive compe- 
tion for American agriculture and 
industry.” The members listened to 
what Mr. ‘Clayton had to 
silence 
UTILITIES AND BANKING 


The relatively moderate 
the resolutions surprised 


ap- 


say in 


tone of 


many of. 


who had 
attacks on other specific enactmen:s 
and policies like that the Wagner 
Act. Although the projected return 
to Government “pump-priming” had 
been challenged by speakers as un- 
sound, no position was taken on tne 
question by the Chamber 


+ the delegates 


on 


As for utilities, the members con- 
tented themselves with a reiteration 
of the stand in favor of private op 
eration 

They upheld the system whereby 
the Federal Government shares with 
the States the regulation of banking, 
suported enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws against “unfair compe- 


applauded 4 


long-term pro- 
> railroads and 
tion of the mer- 
commended ef- 
and re- 


cnant marine 
forts 
duce the tax burden.” 


“two I economy 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 














An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 16, 1938. Checks will 
be mailed 
The Borden Company 
FE. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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May 4, 1938. 








these shares. 


NEW ISSUE 


This announcement is neither an offer to sel], nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


150,000 Shares 


General Foods Corporation 


$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
( Without Par Value) 


Price $101 per share and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters 


listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


The First Boston Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. 



































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


2 “! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
(3B Wl; [4 defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


Vol. 6, No. 19 May 9, 1938 





“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 

and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 

lished from time to time.” 

This is one of the most important provisions in the 
fundamental charter of our American system of govern- 
ment. 

It becomes especially pertinent this very month as Con- 
gress is about to appropriate lump sums of many bil- 
lions of dollars for disbursement by the Executive. 

In the hurry of the first emergency periods of the de- 
pression, lump sum appropriations were made by Con- 
gress to avoid delay and to permit the Executive t'ie 
greatest amount of flexibility. There was up to that 
time little experience with the nature of the relief prob- 
lem itself. 

Today the country knows the channels through which 
spending and lending can be effectively carried on and it 
knows also the pitfalls and defects of previous experiences. 
Congress, therefore should establish the necessary safe- 
guards which will not only aid the Executive in the more 
effective discharge of his duties but will convey to the 
people of the United States that necessary assurance 
which is so essential to public confidence in the handling 
of large sums of public money. 


7. Constitution of the United States says: 


Clearly the Executive should 


CONGRESS HAS welcome the setting forth by law 
DUTY TO SET of certain guides and standards 
UP STANDARDS for the disbursement of these 

huge funds. There should, on the 
other hand, be no attempt at hamstringing or embarrass- 
ing the President so as to interfere with administrative 
efficiency. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to ask the Presi- 
dent to accept large sums for allocation to this or that 
project without some indication by way of statutory pro- 
vision of the nature of the project and the scope of the 
undertakings. 

To authorize the President, for example, to spend funds 
under the generic term “relief” and to use the money to 
build up particular types of enterprise as against others, 
to allow public funds to be applied in competition by gov- 
ernment corporations with existing businesses or to lend 
public money for purposes, which while beneficial to some 
small number of persons cannot in the nature of things 
be of value to the whole people, is to grant a discretionary 
power over taxpayers’ money which is contrary to the 
spirit of democratic government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said on 
several occasions in the last few years that Congress may 
delegate any of its powers to the Executive but the delega- 
tion must be within certain limits and there must be “legis- 
lative standards” so well prescribed that the Executive 
departments or agencies may administer the law only 
within the scope and limits of those standards. 

It would seem beyond the spirit 


PUBLIC SHOULD oben 

and letter of the Constitution for 
HAVE CHECK-UP Congress to delegate to the Exec- 

utive the right to spend or lend 
ON OUTLAYS money for purposes not specifi- 
cally defined in the appropriation laws. Nor should this 
be very difficult to define. Thus, if it is desired, to encour- 
age the spending or lending of money for public works, 
the law can state clearly that public works may receive 
federal moneys on certain conditions, these to be outlined 
on the basis of experience already gained through the 
PWA. 

There are certain safeguards and standards which on 
the face of things seem necessary in any delegation of 
power by the Congress to the Executive to spend or lend 
money. These are: 

1. Aregular monthly statement of expenditures, giving 
the names of the corporations, firms, organizations, asso- 
ciations or individuals who receive loans or grants from 
any government agency. 

2. A regular monthly statement of the names of cor- 
porations, firms, organizations, associations or individuals 
who file in writing or orally any requests or recommenda- 
tions or endorsements of any projects involving the lend- 
ing or spending of public funds by any governmental 
agency. 

3. A regular monthly statement of the purposes of each 
group of expenditures, classifying the loans and the sub- 
sidies or grants in separate categories so that the public v 
may know how each governmental agency is carrying out 























By DAVID LAWRENCE 


the wishes of Congress in respect to the standards for 
spending and lending that may have been prescribed in 
the law. 

4. A provision forbidding the extension of any subsidy 
or grant to any state, county, city or local government dis- 
trict which for the last three years has averaged a surplus 
of receipts over expenditures and that no grant of funds 
whether by loan or subsidy shall be made without a thor- 
ough examination of the credit capacity of each govern- 
mental unit applying for federal funds, the same to be 
made by the Securities and Exchange Commission and to 
conform generally to the terms of the prospectuses re- 
quired for private institutions seeking to borrow funds 
from the public. 

5. A provision in the law that it is a crime punishable 
by both fine and imprisonment for any person to make 
any misleading statement or representation, written or 
oral, to any governmental agency soliciting or endorsing 
the making of loans or subsidies or grants directly or on 
behalf of others, or to omit any material fact or state- 
ment, the omission of which would tend to cause funds to 
be loaned or appropriated contrary to the public interest. 


POLITICS MUST 


6. A provision that no civil 
officer of any branch of the gov- 
ernment of the United States or 


BE KEPT OUT 
of any city or county or state 
OF SPENDING government shall be permitted to 


solicit any loans or grants or subsidies or the award of 
any projects and that no member of any political na- 
tional committee or state committee or county or city 
political committee shall be permitted to solicit either on 
behalf of himself or of any others the grants of loans or 
subsidies or public funds. But this should not in any way 
affect the right of the Governor of a State or the mayor 
of a city or the officially designated representative of any 
local government body or business or civic or public wel- 
fare organization to make such petition provided a public 
record is made of such petitions and of communications 
addressed to government agencies. 

7. A provision permitting the accredited law officer of 
any municipal, state or county government to become 
party to a suit against the United States to enjoin the ex- 
penditure of public funds or the award of any project, 
loan or subsidy which, in the opinion of such local legis- 
lative body, shall appear to be a violation of the laws of 
the United States or the specific provisions of the new law 
delegating lump-sum appropriations. 


RIGID RULES 


8. A provision making it an 
impeachable offense for any of- 
ficer of the United States to au- 


NEEDED FOR 
horize or consent to the transf 
PROTECTION - a ae hedten ‘a yo 


United States from any trust fund, special or general ap- 
propriation to any other trust fund, agency, department 
or government corporation not specifically authorized by 
law to receive such appropriation but this in no way to 
affect the right of the Treasury to invest its trust funds 
in any securities issued or guaranteed by the United 
States. 

9. A provision requiring the publication of tentative ap- 
proval at least thirty days in advance of any loan, grant, 
subsidy or authorization for such project where the sum 
involved is in excess of $100,000. 

10. A provision making it a criminal offense for any 
officer of the United States to allow any religious, racial 
or political influence to be considered with respect to the 
making of loans or grants or subsidies and that no part of 
the funds received by any individual, citizen, firm, asso- 


ciation, corporation, state, county or city employees from ~ 


the government of the United States shall be contributed 
to any political party organization, club or political group 
either in the form of gifts, loans, or advertisements in 
political party publications; and the solicitation of such 
contributions by any political organization national, state, 
or local, whether on or off government premises shall 
be deemed to be a violation of the penal code of the United 
States and subject to fine and imprisonment or both. 


GUARD AGAINST !!: A provision that no part 


of the funds being appropriated 


USING FUNDS IN shall be used for the publica- 
PROP AGAND A tion of any books, pamphlets, 

speeches, addresses or letters of 
officers of the government or of any private citizens ex- 
cept that this in no way shall affect the right of govern- 
ment agencies to publish regulations, rules and factual 
data relating solely to the administration of the agencies 
themselves or their branch offices. 





A PREFACE TO HONESTY 


The American People Are Entitled to Safeguards in the Laws About to be Passed for 
Disbursement of Billions of Dollars by Executive Agencies—Graft, Politics, 
Favoritism, and Misappropriation Should be Specifically Tabooed 


12. All individuals receiving relief shall pledge them- 
selves to return to the Treasury of the United States some 
time in the next 20 years whatever sums they may receive 
from the Treasury if their income tax returns subsequently 
should indicate their capacity to pay, such payments to be 
permitted to be made in annual installments. All subsidies 
granted to states or municipalities should be subject to re- 
examination at the end of seven years to determine 
whether the financial capacity of the governmental unit 
is such to permit repayment of any or all of the subsidies 
granted. 

13. A provision that no member of the legislative or 
executive branch of the government nor of his immediate 
family shall be eligible to receive any loans or subsidies 
from the government or to represent institutions, asso- 
ciations, individuals, or any claimants or petitioners for 
governmental loans, subsidies or grants where any fee for 
such service of representation is involved. 

These are by no means all the safeguards which Con- 
gress should seriously consider in order to maintain the 
integrity of the government as well as the sense of public 
morality which it should be the duty of the party in power 
particularly to acknowledge. There are other provisions + 
no doubt which will appeal to the members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate as fair and equitable 
and as protective of the best interests of the people. 

The spirit of a legislative body which is about to dele- 
gate the spending and lending of billions of dollars to an- 
other branch of the government should be one of utmost 
caution. Care should be exercised to outline by law 
to the executive agencies the broad plans for which 
the moneys are to be spent with the injunction that there 
should be no extraneous purposes introduced which go 
far afield from the deliberate aims of the legislation itself. 
WASTEFULNESS Congress has the opportunity 

to render a great service to the 
IS DESTRUCTIVE cause of honest government by 


OF CONFIDENCE writing a set of specifications 


which will serve as a precedent 
for the future. For it grows every day apparent that the 
system of allocating sums to the Executive branch of the 
government has in it much merit and that the old system 
of log-rolling for appropriations cannot be tolerated now- 
adays. Recognition of the abuses which might arise and 
which do arise, however, in the expenditure of funds by 
the executive agencies would seem to be a step in the right 
direction. We cannot be less careful about supervision of 
the use of public funds than we are about supervision of 
the lending of private funds. 


EXTRAVAGANCE “Pump-priming” has a.connota- 

tion of pouring funds down a well 
IS THREAT TO without much regard to what is 
PUBLIC CREDIT being poured. If it were water, 

indeed, there would be little con- 
cern. But money does not flow like water nor can it be 
poured out by government without endangering some 
day the very credit and financial stability of the govern- 
ment itself. Reckless spending begets a panicky feeling 
among the people generally about the future of the dollar 
itself. 

It becomes the obligation of the Congress to safeguard 
the dollar and to keep paper money from growing less 
and less valuable in terms of goods. Inasmuch as our cur- 
rency cannot now be redeemed in gold, because the na- 
tional government has decreed against it, Congress should 
see to it that the purchasing power of the dollar is not ad- 
versely affected through waste and extravagance in the 
disbursement of public funds. 

But, above all, it should be remembered that the Con- 
stitution says no money shall be drawn except in pur- 
suance of an appropriation and this can hardly mean 
lump sum appropriations covering a miscellaneous group 
or assortment of governmental activities related to each 
other only under the undefined term of “relief” or “re- 
covery.” 

It should also be noted that the Constitution provides 
for a “regular” statement and also for an “account” of 
the receipts and expenditures. This cannot possibly mean 
a total sum unclassified by projects or purposes. It will be 
noted, too, that such a statement is not to be furnished 
occasionally or once a year but “from time to time.” This 
would seem to indicate that the Congress should demand 
at least monthly tabulations with all explanatory data, 
enabling the American people to appraise the acts of their 
governmental officers to the end that their funds may be 
safeguarded and corrective measures applied whenever ir- 
regularities, extravagances or waste may appear. This is 
the essence of honest public administration. 
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